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PROCEEDINGS OF FIFTIETH ANNUAL SESSION AT ALTOONA. 


‘THE fiftieth session of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association was held 
in Altoona, Pa., on July 3, 4 and 5, 1906. 
The meetings were held in the new high 
school building of the city, the general ses- 
sions in the auditorium and the department 
meetings both in auditorium and class 
rooms. The building, which when com- 
pleted will cost nearly $400,000, is a noble 
brown stone structure, and except the Cen- 
tral High School of Philadelphia, is the 
finest of its grade in the State. The inlaid 
floors of the halls, the class rooms fitted up 
‘with convenient adjustable furniture, the 
rotunda with its fine stained glass dome, the 
modern heating and ventilating system, the 
independent electric light plant, the large 
auditorium seating nearly 1,600 persons with 
fine acoustic properties and beautifully fres- 
coed and decorated, all combine to make this 
an ideal school building and a delightful 
place of meeting. The convenience of hav- 
ing all the sessions of the Association in the 
same building, and on the same floor, was 
greatly appreciated. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association served dinner in the 
basement of the building for a moderate 
price, making it unnecessary for visiting 
teachers to depend on the doubtful accom- 
modations of the crowded hotels. The local 
committee, headed by Superintendent 
Wightman and the genial principal of the 
high school, Mr. G. D. Robb, had made 
every arrangement for the accommodation 
of the visiting members, Mr. Robb declar- 
ing “that his head was full of vacant 
rooms.” 
_ The second floor of the high school build- 
ing was devoted to an exhibit of the work 





done in the Altoona schools, along all lines. 
An excellent showing was made, as at the 
meeting of city superintendents in March 
last, when the Department of Superinten- 
dents met in Altoona. The music, furnished 
by local talent, was greatly enjoyed by the 
Association, as testified by hearty applause. 
The afternoons were devoted to recreation. 
Tuesday afternoon an excursion to Lake- 
mont Park, a short distance outside of Al- 
toona, had been arranged for, but the wea- 
ther was unfavorable, and not so many as 
would otherwise have done so took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to visit this very 
pleasant spot in the mountains. On Wed- 
nesday afternoon the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road placed a number of guides at the 
service of the association, and all who 
wished were conducted through the im- 
mense shops which it operates in Altoona 
itself and for some miles above and below. 
At three o’clock on the same afternoon the 
teachers and Board of Education of Altoona 
gave an informal reception to the members 
of the association. On the following after- 
noon a delightful trip was made to Ebens- 
burg and return, including the picturesque 
scenery of the famous Horse Shoe Curve. 

The general sessions of the association 
in the auditorium were of great interest. 
The gentlemen who had been selected to pre- 
sent the various topics on the programme, 
were masters of their subjects and of wide 
experience in school affairs, and merited 
the close attention which they received. 
Of the departments, that of high schools 
bids fair to take the lead. The most active 
interest is shown in the matters discussed, 
and the members are not satisfied with one 
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meeting a year, but have a special meeting 
about Christmas time. Their efforts to se- 
cure proper legislation as to high school 
inspection will probably bring satisfaction 
at the next session of the Legislature. The 
room set aside for the meetings of the 
department proved too small to accommo- 
date the persons who wished to attend, so 
that they were compelled to adjourn to the 
auditorium. 

The enrollment was 1,009. The full list 
of members, with post office addresses, will 
be found at the end of this report. The in- 
terest manifested in the many good papers 
presented, the large enrollment, the gener- 
ous hospitality of the people of Altoona and 
the successful efforts of the local Commit- 
tee in providing entertainment for their 
guests, all combined to make the Altoona 
meeting one to be remembered. 

The first general session of the associa- 
tion was held in the auditorium of the high 
school at ten o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
July 3, President L. E. McGinnes, of Steel- 
ton, in the chair. After music by the High 
School Orchestra and chorus singing by the 
association, led by Miss Euphemia Heilman, 
supervisor of music in the Altoona schools, 
devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. 
H. L. Bowley, of the First Presbyterian 
Church. 


ADDRESSES QF WELCOME. 


Hon. Thomas C. Hare, city solicitor of 
Altoona, was introduced, and welcomed the 
association to the city. Among other things 
the speaker said about one hundred and 
thirty years ago some people had banded 
together and formed this nation. Our duty 
is not one of construction but of preserva- 


tion. A late magazine asserted that 
America’s industrial supremacy has been 
firmly established, and we are now enter- 
ing on the age of intellectual development. 
The continuance of a republic depends on 
the, virtue of its citizens. We look to the 
schools to prepare the material for citizen- 
ship. The true educator is the preserver of 
the nation. It is a rare privilege to have 
this association with us. We will all benefit 
by your presence. I extend to you the 
freedom of the city, its shops and its homes, 
and bid you a most hearty welcome. 

Mr. A. V. Dively, of the Altoona School 
Board, in the absence of President Earlen- 
baugh, next addressed the association as 
follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Owing to the ab- 
sence of the president of the board, it be- 
comes my pleasant duty to extend to you a 
most hearty welcome to our city. My only 
regret is that I am not gifted with the 
eloquence of a Webster or a Clay that I 
might give you such a greeting as my 
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heart dictates. We are a new city, and in 
matters of etiquette may not measure up 
to the Boston standard, but we will en- 
deavor to make good this lack, if it exists, 
by genuine hospitality. We are beginning 
to be known as a city of conventions; but 
none are more welcome than the one before 
me. In years past I had the honor to be 
a member of the first county institute held 
in Blair County, and never missed its ses- 
sions until I went into another line of work. 
No live teacher can afford to miss these 
gatherings. At that first institute we dis- 
cussed the question, Is teaching a profes- 
sion? One old teacher said that it would 
never be a profession until it ceased to be a 
stepping-stone to other better-paid lines 
of work. He was probably thinking of his 
four months’ term, at twenty dollars a 
month. There is no longer any question of 
teaching being a profession. In my opinion 
it ranks only second to theology. Referring 
to the fact that this was the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of the association, the 
speaker made the statement that at that 
time the ground on which the new high 
school stands had not been cicared by the 
woodman’s ax. He concluded by extend- 
ing a cordial welcome to the association. 
Supt. H. J. Wightman, of Altoona, re- 
marked that the pleasure and profit to be 
derived from the sessions of the association 
depend on the mental attitude of the mem- 
bers more than on the external arrange- 
ments. He then explained in detail some 
of the arrangements made by the local 
committee for the pleasure and accommo- 
dation of the association, and closed by 
saying that although the sessions were just 
— Altoona had already been bene- 
ted. 


RESPONSES TO WELCOME. 


Dr. S. G. Hefelbower, president of Penn- 
sylvania College, Gettysburg, made the first 
response: It is no small responsibility to 
reply to these kind and gracious addresses. 
The good-will shown is a guarantee not 
only of professional profit but of a good 
time in Altoona. The first gentleman who 
welcomed us referred to our responsibili- 
ties, as preservers of our country. They 
are scarcely second to those of our fore- 
fathers. Our foes are among us in myriad 
forms, but all resolve themselves into some 
form of selfishness. Success seems gener- 
ally dressed in the garb of gold or pleas- 
ure. But we must revise our ideals here. 
Is he alone successful who has made a for- 
tune or secured a high position? That 
from which we suffer is not theoretical 
materialism, but a more insidious disease, 
a practical one, one which caused the 
graduation of but one out of a class of 
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eighteen in a certain industrial city of the 
state, the others having succumbed to the 
temptation to go out into the world and 
begin to earn some money. Industrial suc- 
cess is a thing to be proud of, but let us 
not forsake those ideals that make us men. 
The school system is supposed to develop 
the best type of men possible. The capac- 
ity to think higher thoughts is man’s great- 
est talent. God forbid that it should not 
be used. Let us foster the highest type 
of idealism, so that the next generation 
may appreciate more fully those ideals that 
induced men to create our nation. Then 
the .government “of the people, by the 
people and for the people” will not perish 
from the earth because it will be anchored 
to God’s throne by true ideals. We as an 
association appreciate your welcome and 
bid you God-speed in your life-work. 

Prof. A. C. Rothermel, principal of the 
Keystone State Normal School at Kutz- 
town, spoke earnestly, as follows. As one 
of the army of Pennsylvania teachers I 
wish to thank the gentlemen who have 
given us such cordial words of greeting. 
We are glad to be in this city, surrounded 
as it is with beautiful mountain scenery, 
and containing these great shops, splendid 
schools and churches, and the homes of ten 
thousand well-housed workmen. We in 
the United States believe in education as 
the foundation of greatness. The time 
was when a knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages was considered the proper educa- 
tion for any one; but it often put the stu- 
dent entirely out of sympathy with his 
environment. The educated man of to-day 
can use his powers of mind and will to 
move a part of the machinery of the world. 
We are living in an industrial period. We 
believe that the man who uses his hand as 
the instrument of his brain is not alto- 
gether ignorant. This conception of edu- 
cation has rescued labor from dishonor. 
We are glad to assemble here in this great 
industrial city where those in power believe 
that the skilled hand should be controlled 
by the cultured mind. 

Supt. George W. Moore, of Chester 
County: It is an honor to represent the 
teachers of Pennsylvania in thanking the 
gentlemen who have so hospitably wel- 
comed us to their city. They have our 
gratitude. The Pennsylvania Educational 
Association represents the 28,000 noble 
men and women who are giving their lives 
to the training of the boys and girls in our 
schools, the citizens of to-morrow. We 
hear a great deal about this being a prac- 
tical age, but to my mind it is preeminently 
a theoretical age. Theories are rife in 
every department of thought and activity— 
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in literature, science, finance, religion. 
New theories about health are set forth 
daily. Educational theories are evolved 
by hordes. Each theorizer thinks himself 
right and the others wrong. Mothers’ 
meetings discuss the instincts of children, 
etc., and it is fortunate if there are not 
as many theories as speakers. The chief 
desire of each individual seems to be to 
evolve a new theory. In religion new 
theories spring up like weeds. Social 
problems are to be solved like magic. How 
eagerly we grasp at any theory to get out 
of work! But after all in finance there 
are only a few fixed principles, and they 
are not new. In politics, honesty and 
equality will go far toward settling vexed 
questions. In the matter of health the 
maxims have changed little with the years. 
In religion, faith in the Bible as the Word 
of God and belief in His mercy and justice 
will carry conviction to the minds of chil- 
dren if they are exemplified in the lives 
of parents and teachers. 

After listening to a solo, “ Oh, Dry those 
Tears,” by Miss Mary Hare, of Altoona, 
it was announced that Hon. Lyman D. 
Gilbert, president of the Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Committee, could not be pres- 
ent, but Hon. J. L. Butler, statistician of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Factory 
Inspection, would occupy his place in the 
discussion of the question 


THE STATUS OF CHILD LABOR IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA, LEGAL AND OTHERWISE. 


As to the question of the employment 
of children in industrial establishments a 
great deal has been said that is not true. 
Certain organizations with high-sounding 
titles have traduced the fair name of Penn- 
sylvania by saying that our whole indus- 
trial system is honeycombed with the evils 
of child labor and that our Department 
and the teachers and superintendents of 
the State are not performing their duties 
properly. It has been stated that there 
are in Pennsylvania 500,000 little children 
employed in mills and factories. This is 
a great claim, and if true would show that 
those on whom the responsibility rests 
have failed to do their duty. In our de- 
partment there are 39 deputies in the field, 
thirteen of them being in Philadelphia; in 
Allegheny County there are six; the rest 
are scattered over the State. The reports 
of these deputies are made every day, and 
it is my duty to compile these reports at 
the end of the year. In 1905 I handled 
more than 14,000 blanks containing the 
statistics of child labor, and found that 
there were over 14,000 establishments vis- 
ited by the various deputies, in which 
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there were employed over 900,000 persons. 
In that number there were discovered only 
a little over 48,000 children. 

Supt. Philips: What is a “child”? 

Mr. Butler: An individual between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years. Below 
the age of fourteen the law does not allow 
children to be employed. Of these 48,000 
the majority were nearer sixteen than four- 
teen, although there were a number who 
were fourteen and fifteen. Of the 6,329 
children dismissed from factories last year, 
5,321 had passed their fourteenth year, but 
had failed to obtain the proper certificate. 
The reason of this was that the Act of 
1901 did not demand a certificate such as is 
now in use, but simply the affidavit of the 
child’s parent as to age. The courts would 
not sustain us in the prosecutions brought 
under it. In 1905 the present law was 
passed prescribing the form of certfiicate 
now in use, but many employers did not 
know of the change, and so those children 
were dismissed to get the proper certificate. 


There were three causes in all that led to - 


the dismissal of those 6,329 children—want 
of certificate, illiteracy, and extreme youth. 
Of these 6,329 children 763 were under the 
age of fourteen years. The illiterates 
numbered 245. Some people say that the 
department did not discover all the chil- 
dren who were not yet 14 years old, and 
perhaps we did not. Neither do we dis- 
cover all the criminals who break other 
laws. Suppose we discovered only half. 
Then there would have been only 1,500 
children under the age of fourteen em- 
ployed in the entire state! I think, how- 
ever, that the department did discover 
nearly all, for we did not depend on our 
deputies alone. Labor unions, school su- 
perintendents and others are constantly 
writing to us about violations of the law. 
I would have you believe that our reports 
are as reliable as it is possible to make 
them, and that conditions are as we rep- 
resent them to be. 

Capt. Delany and myself were both anx- 
ious to have you hear this statement, for 
we are closely allied with you in this mat- 
ter of child labor. You want the children 
in school. So do we. The law has given 
to superintendents and principal teachers 
the right to issue employment certificates. 
Our department can also issue these cer- 
tificates, but we do not want this power. 
We think that the department of educa- 
tion should issue these certificates. The 
law in this respect is not good. Another 
respect in which it is bad is the requiring 
of superintendents and principal teachers 
to write certificates and duplicates without 
compensation. Our department thinks 
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that the law ought to be amended so that 
the person who issues the certificate should 
have the power to administer an oath, and 
so get the fee for doing it which now goes 
to some other officer who has none of the 
work to do. 

As to the legal state of affairs, the 
courts have changed that since the passage 
of our Act of 1905. It states that the cer- 
tificates shall be issued when these require- 
ments have been met—there must be an 
affidavit of age, certificate of birth or tran- 
script of record of birth, or in the case of 
a foreigner, where these latter must be 
lacking, a copy of passport or certificate 
of arrival at port of entry. Provided, how- 
ever, that when these are lacking the 
teacher last in charge of the child shall 
certify to the educational qualifications of 
the child. During the same session of the 
legislature a law was passed to protect the 
children in the anthracite coal mines. 
That law is the same as ours except that 
in our law the exact form of certificate is 
prescribed. The coal operators contested 
the law and won their suit in the lower 
court, and were sustained by the superior 
court. The court ruled that this law is in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States, in that there was discrimination in 
favor of certain classes. When that deci- 
sion was published Atttorney-General Car- 
son said that our department was in ex- 
actly the same predicament as the people 
in the coal regions. Our law is unconsti- 
tutional. We can now take only the oath 
of the parent as to age—any further de- 
mands are illegal. There can be no other 
educational test than the ability to read and 
write. Some Philadelphia school officers 
did not agree with the decision of Judge 
Rice and the opinion of Attorney-General 
Carson, and referred the matter to the 
School Department but were told that un- 
til there was further legislation the opinion 
of the Attorney-General would stand. 

Supt. Philips: Is the oath of the parent 
now the only age requirement? 

Mr. Butler: Yes. 

Question: Must the duplicate certificates 
still be sent in to the department? 

Mr. Butler: We expect them to be sent 
to us in order that we may make our own 
reports, but as the matter now stands they 
are absolutely of no practical value. 

; eon: Is it necessary to send them 
int 

Mr. Butler: The courts did not decide 
that question, but no harm would be done 
if they were not. The provision of the 
Act with regard to those duplicates was not 
wise. They ought all to come to us or 
else to the School Department. We have 
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no means of knowing what duplicates are 
in the other department. 

Question: Is it illegal to employ chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age during 
vacation? 

Mr. Butler: It is. The law ought how- 
ever to make a distinction. It ought to be 
made possible to get employment for chil- 
; dren who would otherwise be on the street. 
There ought to be a vacation certificate. 

Supt. Philips: Good for two months? 

Mr. Butler: Yes. The law ought to be 
amended so that the school officials alone 
could issue a special form of certificate. 

Mr. Scott Nearing, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Child Labor Committee: The 
speaker has just informed you that certain 
philanthropic societies “ masquerading un- 
der some high sounding society titles have 
traduced the fair name of Pennsylvania.” 
It happens to be true however that there 
were in this State in 1900, 300,000 persons 
who could neither read nor write. Classi- 
fied according to the number of illiterate 
children, Pennsylvania stands between 


Maryland and Florida. There are forty-five 
states and territories where there were 
fewer child laborers than in Pennsylvania, 
and only one where there were more. 
When we state these facts we do not “ tra- 
duce the fair name of Pennsylvania,” we 
simply attempt to rally the citizens of the 


State to the defense and support of its 
children. The problem of the children as- 
sumes mighty proportions in this State. It 
presents a wonderful field of opportunity to 
the man who is really striving to better 
their condition. The chief factory inspector 
has failed to avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity. The Factory Department had failed 
in its duty to the children and to the State. 
The speaker has told you that during the 
year there were found employed 245 chil- 
dren who could neither read nor write, and 
763 children who were working under the 
age of fourteen years, and 5,321, who were 
employed without the proper certificate. 
In all, 6,329 cases of violation of the factory 
law in its child labor provisions alone. To 
meet these 6,329 violations what do we find? 
For these and all other violations, 70 prose- 
cutions. One prosecuton to every 90 viola- 
tions! If, as the speaker says, the chief 
factory inspector is earnestly striving to 
prevent child labor, why does he not prose- 
cute violations of the child labor law? The 
chief factory inspector is not in favor of 
a strict child labor law. Recently he wrote 
to the National Glass Budget, a paper bit- 
terly opposed to child labor legislation, 
agreeing with them that the present law 
was oppressive, and that it was to be hoped 
that certificates could soon be annulled. 
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“What would be the result? As under the 


old law, children 10 and 11 years old will be 
taken into the mills on false affidavits. 

Mr. Butler: Capt. Delany could not, in 
my opinion, have written such a letter. If 
I were to see what he did write, I could 
probably explain the matter satisfactorily. 
The present law was drafted by our depart- 
ment, except two sections. Our bill, as it 
read then, was approved by the Governor, 
and the Attorney General, and took care of 
the child labor question. Then a body of 
persons came up to Harrisburg, a number 
of whom were women who had no children, 
and succeeded in substituting two sections 
taken from a Massachusetts statute for two 
sections drafted by the department. It is 
those two sections that have given all the 
trouble. These reformers wanted an offi- 
cial record of birth. Often there was none. 
They then suggested a baptismal record. 
Ninety per cent. of the children who came 
to us had never been baptised; and of those 
who had been baptised, not all of the cer- 
tificates gave the age. Under that bill the 
Jewish and Italian immigrant have better 
advantages than the native born child. He 
had only to show a passport, and if he could 
barely read and write he could obtain em- 
ployment; while the native American child 
must have five years’ schooling. Capt. De- 
laney objected, and I objected. We ought to 
have no discrimination against our own 
children. 

Question: It is clearly evident that it was 
difficult to get a truthful statement of‘age 
under the old law, and that the new law is 
of no effect. How could we get a proof of 
age that is within the law? 

Mr. Butler: We have a law that the court 
must keep a record of births. That is not 
quite fourteen years old yet, but it will help 
in time. It will only affect, however, the 
children who are born in the county. Fre- 
quently children apply for work in a differ- 
ent county from that in which they were 
born. It would be impossible to get a record 
of their birth except we compel them to get 
it. We would be willing to do that, but 
we depend largely on the oath of the parent. 

Supt. Philips: This association must not 
go on record as opposed to the child labor 
law. We are not in sympathy with the 
strictures on those who are interested in 
other people’s children. We are all trying 
to do good. 

The following committees were then ap- 
pointed by President McGinnes: 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 
Legislative: Hon. John Q. Stewart, Har- 
risburg; Supt. Grant Norris, Braddock; Dr. 


G. M. Philips, West Chester; Supt. Chas. 
Lose, Williamsport; Supt. H. L. Putnam, 
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Towanda; Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, | 
ex officio. 

Necrology: Prof. J. C. Hockenbury, Cali- | 
fornia S. N. S.; Supt. J. Kelso Green, 
Cumberland County; Prof. H. H. Baish, Al- 
toona; Miss A. M. Bamford, Pittsburg; 
Supt. Livingstone Seltzer, Schuylkill County. | 

As required by the constitution, nine | 
members were then named from the floor to 
serve as a Committee on Nominations, as 
follows: Supt. Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg; 
Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, Mansfield; 
Supt. A. G. C. Smith, Delaware Co.; Supt. 
H. J. Wightman, Altoona; Supt. George W. 
Phillips, Scranton; Dr. E. O. Lyte, Millers- 
ville; Supt. T. S. Davis, Blair County; Dr. | 
J. S. Stahr, Lancaster; Dr. G. M. Philips, 
West Chester. 

A unanimous vote of the Association | 
confirmed these nominations. 

On motion the secretary was instructed to 
extend the greetings of this body to the 
South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, 
now in session. The secretary found it im- 
possible to reach their place of meeting by 
telegraph, but wrote promptly to the Secre- | 
tary of the Association. 
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introducing to you Dr. L. E. McGinnes, of 
Steelton. 
The following is the address of the Presi- 


| dent: 


“WE ARE FIFTY TO-NIGHT.” 


One of the thoughts that was uppermost 
in the mind of the founder of the Province 
of Pennsylvania was that of the establish- 


| ment of a system of education by the State. 


That this thought was not carried into 
execution immediately was due largely to 
the diversity of nationalities and religious 
beliefs represented in the Province. 

When the State was organized, the con- 
stitution provided that elementary instruc- 
tion be furnished “ at low prices,” and that 
all useful learning be “encouraged and 
promoted in one or more universities.” 
This seemed like a progressive step, but it 
did not prove to be such for the reason 
that what it contemplated was being ac- 
complished already, through the community 
schools, the church and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The new constitution, which was adopted 


| in 1790, did take advanced ground, how- 


| ever, when it declared that the children of 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


1. evening session opened at eight 
o’clock with Supt. Samuel Andrews, | 
An invitation 
had been given to all the officers of the asso- 


ciation to take seats on the platform, and | o¢ forty-four years, charters were granted 


of Pittsburg, in the chair. 


in response there appeared former presi- | 
dents Andrews, Coughlin, Philips (West | 
Chester), Stahr, Flickinger, Hamilton, | 
Smith, Jack, Secretary J. P. McCaskey, of 
forty years’ service, and Treasurer David 
S. Keck, who has looked after the finances 
for some twenty-five years or longer. 


Supt. Andrews, in introducing President | 
| were required to furnish free tuition to 


McGinnes, spoke as follows: You observe 


that the subject is, “We are Fifty To- | 
This does not, of course, refer to | 


night.” 
the ladies present, although there are gen- | 
tlemen on the platform who would be glad 
if they were but fifty to-night. Fifty years 
is a long time, but we are glad that although 


fifty we are young, and really only begin- | actments which led up finally to the estab- 


ning to grow. Our responsibility is grow- | 
ing and we must grow with it. With regard 
to our President, it is with pleasure that I 
have relinquished the office to him, because 
I know him to have the educational inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania thoroughly at heart. 
I know of no man who will better discharge | 
the duties of the office. Earnest, successful | 
in his efforts for the uplifting of his pro- | 
fession in the State, I take great pleasure in | 


| the poor should be taught gratis. 
_ value of a system of general elementary 


The 


schools to a republic did not seem to be 


| appreciated at that time, notwithstanding 
| the fact that the authorities were generous 


in their support of higher education. The 


| records show that between the adoption of 
| the second constitution, and 1834, a period 


to one university, five colleges and upwards 
of sixty academies. : 

Not only were charters granted to these 
institutions but nearly all of them received 
grants of either land or money. In order 


| to meet the provisions of the constitution 
| relative to the establishment of schools in 


every county, these colleges and academies 


from three, to ten, poor children; the pur- 
pose being to prepare them for teachers. 
In 1802, the first law was passed to secure 
gratuitous instruction to the poor through- 
out the state. This law was crude in form 


' and for the most part ineffective in results, 


but it was the beginning of a series of en- 


lishment of the public school system, thirty- 
two years thereafter. Out of the failure 


| to educate the poor as a class, grew the 
| successful efforts to educate the rising gen- 
| eration, “indiscriminately and universally.” 
| Without doubt, the crowning act in the 


careers of the commonwealth’s line of dis- 
tinguished governors, was the signing of 
the declaration of Pennsylvania’s Educa- 
tional Independence by Governor Wolfe, 
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April 1, 1834, and doubtless the most elo- 
quent defensive appeal, ever made by a 
Pennsylvania legislator, was the one in 
which Thaddeus Stevens refers to that 
governor : 

“JT have seen the present chief magis- 
trate of this commonwealth violently as- 
sailed as the projector and father of this 
law. I am not the eulogist of that gentle- 
man; he has been guilty of many deep 
political sins. But he deserves the undy- 
ing gratitude of the people, for the steady, 
untiring zeal which he has manifested in 
favor of common schools. I will not say 
his exertions in that cause have covered 
all, but they have atoned for many of his 
errors. I trust that the people of this state 
may never be called upon to choose be- 
tween a supporter and an opposer of free 
schools. But if it should come to that, if 
that is to be made the turning point on 
which we are to cast our suffrages, if the 
opponent of education were my most inti- 
mate personal and political friend, and the 
free school candidate my most obnoxious 
enemy, I should deem it my duty, as a 
patriot, at this moment of our intellectual 
crisis, to forget all other considerations 
and to place myself, unhesitatingly and 
cordially, in the ranks of him whose ban- 
ner streams in light.” 

Another epoch in our educational his- 
tory was that all-important formative pe- 
riod, between the adoption of the free 
school system in 1834 and the reformative 
period, beginning in the early fifties. 
These were the years of organization. In 
this instance they were years of groping in 
the darkness. An _ untried educational 
ocean was to be crossed with neither chart 
nor compass to point the way. A great 
constructive work was to be accomplished, 
with comparatively inexperienced hands to 
accomplish it. Thomas H. Burrowes, the 
youthful Secretary of the Commonwealth 
and Superintendent of Common Schools, 
frankly admitted that he knew about as 
much of the detail of school affairs as he 
did of the local geography of the moon. 
Although the men of this early formative 
period were comparatively ignorant of 
their duties, they spared no thought in 
learning them and no energy in mastering 
them. A keen realization of the magni- 
tude of the work before them begot in 
them the spirit of intelligent endeavor, and 
much that is valuable and permanent in 
the system of to-day stands as a monument 
to their well-directed efforts. During this 
period important school movements were 
agitated and equally important laws were 
enacted. These laws, however, were in 
the direction largely of material improve- 
ment. 





Very little was done to improve the | retary of the Commonwealth. 
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teacher and the teaching process. The 
teachers of 1835 taught about as well as the 
teachers of 1850. The salaries of the for- 
mer date were equal to the salaries of the 
latter date, and the fifteen years failed to 
increase the term to the extent of the frac- 
tion of a day. Naturally, the “letter” of 
the school was maximized and the “ spirit ” 
of it minimized. The process of growing 
into the consciousness of the vital needs of 
the schools was a slow process, as it al- 
ways is, when it is dependent upon the will 
of the people. Many of the leaders saw 
visions long before they became realities. 

James Findlay, the first Superintendent 
of Common Schools, notwithstanding his 
extreme conservatism, had a dim vision of 
the county superintendency. This vision 
appeared with increasing brightness before 
each of his successors in office down to 
1854, when the dim glass was removed and 
the County Superintendent appeared upon 
the educational platform. 

Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, the second 
superintendent, was among the first to be- 
hold the vision of the State Normal School. 
Before he was in office a year he saw in the 
dim future two teachers’ seminaries, one 
in the east and the other in the west, each 
equipped with a model school and model 
teachers. He lived to see and to help to 
shape a reality far beyond his most san- 
guine expectations. 

The decade from 1850 to 1860 well may 
be regarded as the Renaissance period in 
the educational history of the State. This 
was the period that gave birth to the Penn- 
sylvania Teachers’ Association. More was 
done by way of legislative enactment to 
vitalize and to invigorate the work of the 
teacher, in these ten years, than in all of 
the preceding years of the State’s existence. 
Perhaps the greatest educational meeting, 
as far as results are concerned, ever held 
within the bounds of the Commonwealth 
was the Harrisburg Convention of January 
16 and 17, 1850. Its delegates were large- 
hearted, public-spirited men with great 
faith in the public schools and, therefore, 
intensely interested in their welfare. They 
came with lofty motives and an intelligent 
grasp of the needs of the hour and, further- 
more, they came with a determination to 
accomplish definite results, a statement 
which, unfortunately, cannot be predicated 
of all educational conventions. Among 
the guiding spirits of this meeting stood 
the peerless constructive, educational 
statesman, Thomas H. Burrowes. Hear 
the ring of the voice of the chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions: 

Resolved, That a Department of Educa- 
tion be made, distinct from the office of Sec- 
Resolved, 
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that a Common School Journal be published. | pose of illustration and comparison. This 
Resolved, that, State Normal Schools be | running history of the association, so intel- 


established. Resolved, that teachers’ insti- 
tutes and associations be organized in every 
County in the State. Resolved, that the 
office of County Superintendent be estab- 
lished. How significant that report in the 


light of subsequent educational history! It | 


is said that these resolutions were passed 
without a dissenting vote. They were pub- 
lished soon thereafter, and so generously 
were they circulated, that scarcely a home 
between Lake Erie and the Delaware was 
without a copy. The progressive school 
men of the State had undertaken a great 
work. To accomplish it, public sentiment 
had to be created and fostered. To arouse 


this sentiment educational organizations | ; 
| been a creator and a leader of educational 


were essential. Accordingly such organiza- 
tions were effected in nearly every county 
in the State. Logically, the thought was 
conceived that if county organization is a 
good thing, state organization could not help 
but be a good thing. In accordance with 
this conception, a call came from the ever- 
progressive county of Allegheny, for an 
educational convention to be held in Harris- 
burg in December, 1852. The call was 
heeded by numerous other counties and the 
result was the organization of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association. 

Strictly speaking, in point of time the As- 


sociation is fifty-four years of age; but con- 
sidering its years of active educational 
work it is quite appropriate to celebrate its 


fiftieth anniversary on this occasion. This 
meeting completes fifty years of organized 
effort, under fifty different sets of officers, 
under the two constitutions, one adopted at 
the preliminary meeting at Harrisburg and 
the other at the Williamsport meeting in 
1900. Semi-annual meetings were held dur- 
ing the first five years, but the officers were 
changed but once each year. 

Four annual sessions were omitted, 1862, 
on account of conditions brought about by 
the Civil War. No session was held in 1879, 
owing to the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association in Philadelphia, and the 
sessions of 1893 and 1904, respectively, were 
omitted on account of the Columbian Ex- 
position and the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition. 

An attempt to present anything like a 
connected history of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association at this time is not 
my purpose. As it has lived through these 
years, its every act has been made a matter 
of careful record through the channel of 
its official organ, the Pennsylvania School 
Journal. Then, too, its accumulated body of 
rich educational thought and experience, 
has been drawn upon time and time again 
by its members and its friends for the pur- 





ligently preserved, together with the equally 
accurate record of the papers and discus- 


| sions that have grown out of these published 


proceedings, would make a further attempt 
at history writing a matter of repetition. 

While the first organization was effected 
primarily for the purpose of leading public 


| sentiment along general educational lines, 


the more comprehensive scope of its work 
is expressed in the preamble to the consti- 
tion; to elevate the profession of teaching 
and to promote the cause of education in 
Pennsylvania. Looking back over the Asso- 
ciation’s record, one can not help but con- 
clude that it has done much to fulfil the pur- 
pose for which it was instituted. It has 


sentiment. It has helped to elevate and dig- 
nify the profession of teaching and it has 
been a stimulus to the cause of education 
in general from the Kindergarten to the 
University. True, it has had its dis- 
couraging vicissitudes. It has had its per- 
plexing problems. As a rule these prob- 
lems have been met with an intelligence and 
a vigor that were bound to solve them. 
While much has been done, much remains 
to be done. In the language of a distin- 
guished member of the association, who is 
still with us, “We follow in the lines 
marked out for us by those who have la- 
bored under greater difficulties perhaps than 
those which confront us in this generation. 
Our work is not ended. Great issues under 
changed conditions are constantly coming 
to the front. It becomes our duty as edu- 
cators to understand these conditions and 
to meet the issues undér the inspiration of 
the times in which we live.” Some of these 
issues are hinted at in the “greetings” to 
which we shall have the pleasure of listen- 
ing in a few minutes. 

At least one problem that confronts the 
association as an association is of such im- 
portance as to demand a reference to it at 
this time. It is this: Under the constitution 
of 1900 the association greatly broadened 
its scope of effort and its field of influence. 
It is no longer the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. It is more than that. It is The Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association. 
The wisdom of this is apparent in that it 
welds into unity all the educational forces 
of the Commonwealth. Growing out of the 
new constitution various departments have 
been organized. The wisdom of this pro- 
cedure scarcely admits of doubt, when the 
fact is remembered that by this method of 
effort an opportunity is afforded to meet the 
specific needs of teachers and furthermore 
it lends encouragement to special lines of 
investigation that would scarcely be possible 
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under former conditions. The problem, 
however, that is beginning to present itself 
for solution is this: How to preserve the 
unity, contemplated in the constitution when 
the principle of isolation and division of 
effort is carried to its logical conclusion. 
Separate meetings of separate departments 
in separate cities on separate dates may be 
wholesome to the departments, but too much 
of it can not help but prove disintegrating 
to the general association. 

Then, too, since the adoption of the new 
constitution, the annual meetings of the gen- 
eral association have all been held in our 
larger cities. This being true, a large 
enrollment was assured in each instance for 
the reason that there were a great number 
of local teachers. As a result the various 
department meetings held at the fime of the 
meeting of the general association were well 
represented. The probability is that some 
of our meetings in the near future will be 
held in the smaller towns and cities where 
the local enrollment by force of circum- 
stances must be comparatively small. It is 
readily to be seen that if the departments 
are to depend upon the teachers of the vicin- 
ity for their support when there are but 
few teachers in the vicinity, some of these 
departments will fail in their purpose. 

After all the Association is a state or- 
ganization and while it should do all in its 
power to encourage a large local enroll- 
ment it should do fully as much to secure 
not only a large and well distributed state 
enrollment, but a large and equally well 
distributed state attendance. A sober sec- 
ond thought can not help but lead to the 
conclusion that the highest success of the 
association in the next decade will depend 
largely upon the extent to which each one 
of us lends our hands to bring about this 
generous state recognition. 

In conclusion, “ we are fifty to-night,” and 
who so lacking in genuine sentiment as to 
chide us for boasting of the fact? To have 
lived in fifty of the fullest and best years, 
from an educational standpoint, that the 
world has ever known, is sufficient to cause 
exultation. Then, to have the consciousness 
of being a part of the great procession that 
continues to bear higher and higher the 
banner of truth and light, is just cause for 
pride in any bosom. 

There is something of an analogy between 
the experiences of an organization and those 
of an individual. That man who reaches 
the fiftieth milestone in his life’s history, is 
lacking in power of appreciation if he fails 
to recall a variety of experiences, some 
pleasant, others disagreeable. He recalls 
with satisfaction his successful conquest 
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over the ills to which childhood is heir; the 
whooping cough, the measles, the mumps, | 


Bt 


and he takes much satisfaction out of the 
thought that he has outlived them all. So, 
too, with an organization made up of indi- 
viduals. It has its periods of depression, 
as well as of exultation. There were times 
in the history of our association when its 
pulse was far from being normal, and 
when its respiration was rather feeble. 
Fortunately, it inherited a vigorous consti- 
tution and, as a result, it was enabled to 
pass through all of its periods of childish 
infirmity without exhausting any of its vi- 
tality. Then too while the association has 
led an active life, the insinuation has never 
been made that it has been overworked, that 
it has been exhausted by bending the fatigue 
line, or that it has ever been retarded by 
arrested development. In brief, it comes 
up to the half-century mark with firm tread, 
with head erect, with healthy life-blood, 
circulating in every vein, and with keen 
eyes, facing to the front. To-night it glo- 
ries in the strength of vigorous manhood. 

Twenty-eight of the men who served in 
the capacity of President of the Associa- 
tion in these years are still in the land of 
the living. Several of them are with us 
in person on this occasion. All of them 
are with us in spirit. It would be a matter 
of interest to know the total number of 
members that have belonged in these 
years that have not yet answered the last 
great call. Such statistics are not avail- 
able. Suffice it to say that while hundreds 
are with us, hundreds, yea thousands, are 
sitting at the feet of the Great Teacher. 
Shall we not before listening to the greet- 
ings of the living pay a silent tribute to the 
memories of the dead? 

After a few moments of absolute silence, 
President McGinnis read from the follow- 
ing series of letters in the order of dates: 


GREETINGS FROM SURVIVING EX-PRESIDENTS. 


Allentown, 1868—To all the members 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association assembled at Altoona on the 
Fiftieth Annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion,—to the older members with whom I 
had the honor to labor during the earlier 
years and to whom my heart goes out in 
warmest sympathy and kindly remem- 
brance, and to the younger members, who 
with their intelligent grasp of the newer 
educational problems and who with the 
enthusiasm of youth are endeavoring to 
carry on the work to higher standards,— 
I send my most cordial greetings and an 
expression of iny high appreciation of what 
the former have done in the years gone 
by and what the latter will do in the years 
to come when those of us who had the 
privilege of working with the educational 
pioneers, Burrowes, Hickok, Wickersham, 
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and others, shall, with these, have passed 
to “the undiscovered country, from whose 
bourn no traveller returns.” While my 
health will not permit me to attend the 
meeting at Altoona, may I crave the kindly 
remembrance of the members present, 
older and younger, for what I have en- 
deavored to do for the advancement of the 
sacred cause of popular education for more 
than fifty years—Edward Brooks, Phila- 
delphia, June 18. 

Greensburg, 1869.—A greeting to the 
teachers of my native state on the anniver- 
sary of the fiftieth birthday of their Edu- 
cational Association! A joyous greeting, 
not only because of the rapid development 
and progress of educational work during 
the past fifty years, but because of the 
happy memories of the annual meetings in 
the earlier years of the life of the Asso- 
ciation ! 

Forty years ago, in an address before 
this Association, at Gettysburg, Professor 
Wickersham, speaking of the future prog- 
ress in education and in material affairs, 
said he did not doubt but some of those 
listening to him would live to see ships 
sailing through the air under perfect con- 
trol, as they now do upon the sea. Some 
of us smiled at his vision, but the Pro- 
fessor’s ships are coming into port. It is 


only about seventy years since the public 


school system of Pennsylvania was enacted 
into law, at first a local option affair. It 
is only a little over fifty years since the 
County Superintendency was established, 
and the Normal School idea was engrafted 
into the law. Much of the credit for the 
development and advancement of the first 
thirty years is due to that noble layman, 
Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes. To this add 
the progress of the forty years since the 
Professor’s vision, and surely we can see 
that his ships are coming in. 

In material progress our country has 
gone forward more rapidly than the 
dreamer foresaw, and has become first in 
wealth, first in power, first in influence, 
first in true greatness—a peace-maker 
among the nations. In our rapid develop- 
ment we have not been free from the ills 
to which human flesh is heir. Carbuncles 
have appeared which require the bright 
rays of publicity and the probe of prosecu- 
tion to heal. Men in their haste for power 
and wealth have forgotten to be honest. 
A song-writer once said: “Let me write 
the songs of a nation, and I care not who 
make its laws.” The teachers of a nation’s 
children have a more potent influence than 
the song-writers and the law-makers. In 
the present tearing-away of the mask from 
the lives of so many of our so-called great 
men and captains of industry, it is plain 
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that the great mass of the people are hon- 
est, and that, more than all else, they love 
an honest man. The public school teach- 
ers of the land have not been abroad in 
vain! The public conscience may have 
become seared in the commercial scramble 
that is rife, and the eyes of the public 
become dimmed by the glamour of reputed 
success, but when the awakening comes, 
the great majority of common people, 
taught by the teachers in our public schools, 
are right at heart. That very essential 
element of character,—common honesty,— 
is in them, and they want it in their lead- 
ers. Above all things continue the use of 
this necessary fiber in character building. 

In the further development of the public 
school system, what next? The children 
are already burdened with the number of 
studies, and their arms are often weary 
with the load of text-books. But present 
conditions demand attention to industrial 
education,—manual training,—in the pub- 
lic schools. A place must be found for it, 
even if it should be by the elimination of 
certain fads, or non-essentials. 

The Ex’s, who are expected to adorn the 
platform by their presence, by their dig- 
nity, their grace! What of them? There 
should be a goodly number left, and there 
should not be any mere “ has beens ”? among 
them. It is hoped they will “ make proof” 
in their “appearance,” and if it is neces- 
sary, you can “ask them.”—S. S. Jack, 
Decatur, Illinois, June 23. 

Philadelphia, 1872—The Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, fifty years old: 
All honor to its founders, but few of whom 
are living! State Normal Schools; a sep- 
arate School Department; increase of 
school term from four to seven months; 
Teachers’ Institutes; County and City 
Superintendents, Township High Schools 
—in short for all these and many other 
beneficent school measures found upon our 
statute books, we are mainly indebted to 
the influence of this organization—Henry 
Houck, Harrisburg, June 28. 

Shippensburg, 1874.—The last fifty years 
has been a history-making epoch and in no 
line of state or national development has 
greater progress been made than in educa- 
tion. A little more than fifty years ago the 
good old commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
was shaken from the lakes to the sea by 
the eloquent plea of Thaddeus Stevens for 
free schools, and supported by the sturdy 
Wolfe and other great souls he planted the 
banner of free education on the mountains 
and in the valleys of the state. The strug- 
gle was long and bitter, but the victory was 
complete and to-day no State in the Union, 
yea, no country in the world, has a grander 
or more enthusiastic educational army than 
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has the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
The organized teachers have always been in 
the front of the battle with “ Excelsior!” 
engraven upon their banner. If it be true, 
that the mixture of races will develop the 
perfect man, his future home will surely be 
found in the Keystone State. The Swede 
from the icy north, who pitched his 
tent on the placid waters of the Dela- 
ware; the liberty-loving Anglo-Saxon who 
came with Penn; the stolid German whose 
descendants cover the rich lowlands; the 
vivacious Celt from the north of Ireland, 
who fills all the avenues of trade; the hot- 
blooded Italian and Hun who dig in our 
mines and work in our mills become through 
the influence of our public schools the lov- 
ers of our flag and the speakers of our lan- 
guage. All honor to the educational pio- 
neers who blazed the way to our present 
greatness! Deck the graves of Stevens, 
Wolfe, Burrowes, Hickock, Coburn, Wick- 
ersham, Higbee with evergreens and flow- 
ers, for although dead their deeds remain a 
constant incentive to those who work for 
the upbuilding of the race.—Geo. J. Luckey, 
Frederick, Md., May 30. 

Wilkes-Barre, 1875.—I became a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in 1859, have attended twenty-two an- 
nual meetings, and was honored in 1874 
by being unanimously elected President for 
1875, when the association met at Wilkes- 
Barre. I send cordial greetings to all the 
members of the association; but especially 
to my predecessors, Doctors Brooks and 
Houck, and to all the others, whether hon- 
ored with the “semilunar fardels” or not, 
who are within the influence of this occa- 
sion, wishing them all health and happiness 
and success in all pure and laudable ambi- 
tions. As to myself, I was engaged in edu- 
cational work for forty-seven consecutive 
years, ending in 1889. I have passed my 81st 
milestone on iter vitae, but I am in good 
health, and can still make a mile in fourteen 
minutes on terra firma. I have always 
abjured the use of tobacco and intoxicating 
drinks and have kept clear of foot-ball and 
champion athletics. But the past is fixed 
beyond recall or change, and all our inter- 
ests lie in the future; on that future my 
chief thoughts now center; so trusting in 
God and His redemptive grace, I move on 
into “the mystery of that destiny that eye 
hath not seen.” 


What then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come; it is no longer day? 
The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light; 

Something remains for us to do or dare; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear. 
For age is opportunity no less 
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Than youth itself, though in another dress; 
And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by day. 
—W. W. Woodruff, West Chester, June 30. 


Erie, 1877.—An association that has for 
fifty years guided the educational work of 
the great State of Pennsylvania may be 
justly proud of its achievements. Almost 
every advanced step in education in the 
State has originated in this association. 
Limited space restricts me to the work 
done at the meeting held at Erie in 1877. 
It was an era of railroad strikes, when 
travel was fraught with apprehension if 
not with actual danger; hence the attend- 
ance was not large. In some respects this 
was an advantage, as the sessions were 
devoted closely to business, with but little 
outside attraction. The prominent topic 
for discussion was “A Complete System 
of Public Schools,” including a State Uni- 
versity and local high schools. Strange as 
it may now seem, there was strong opposi- 
tion to a State University; and a resolution 
to provide for a uniform course of studies for 
public high schools to be partially supported 
by the state, was indefinitely postponed. 
The High School is fast becoming an ac- 
complished fact, and the State University 
will eventually follow. At this meeting 
the system of county representation was 
inaugurated. The other discussions, which 
were then only prophetic, were physical 
culture, school museums, and local super- 
vision—practically all the “reforms” ad- 
vocated at Erie in ’77 have either been 
accomplished or are in course of adoption. 
—Geo. L. Maris, Philadelphia, June 16. 

Reading, 1878—It affords me _ great 
pleasure to send a word of greeting to this, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Educational Association. It was 
my privilege to be a member of the organi- 
zation from 1868 to 1887 and to enjoy the 
fellowship of the leaders and workers in 
matters educational in this great common- 
wealth. Although not an active worker in 
the ranks during these later years, yet my 
interest in the public school system has . 
never failed and it would have been a great 
pleasure to me to have been able to attend 
this anniversary meeting, renew old ac- 
quaintance and greet old-time friends 
whom I recall with most pleasant memory. 
I had the honor of presiding over the Asso- 
ciation during 1878, when the annual meet- 
ing was at Reading. The remembrance of 
the times in which we held sweet com- 
munion together are among the bright 
recollections of the days that are past. 
With best wishes for the future success of 
our State Association and the noble mem- 
bers of the past and present, I bid you 
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God-speed—W. N. Aiken, New Castle, 
June 21. 

York, 1880.—Replying to the request of 
your committee, I gladly send my greeting 
to the Association on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its birthday. The Association was 
of great value to me, its fellowships most 
delightful, and my memories of it are all 
pleasant. I hope that it may always con- 
tinue to exert a helpful influence in the 
great cause of education and to promote 
the best and the highest interests of hu- 
manity.—B. F. Shaub, Lancaster, June 8. 

Washington, Pa., 1881.—I gladly accept 
the opportunity afforded me through your 
invitation to send some greeting to the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. I had the honor of being its presi- 
dent during the year it reached the quar- 
ter-century mark. It is very gratifying to 
know that during the twenty-five years 
since then it has grown stronger numer- 
ically, financially and influentially, as 
witnessed in its power for securing the en- 
actment of laws which recognize the in- 
alienable right of every child to the best 
educational facilities possible. Nowhere 
have the educational needs of our great 
State been more intelligently recognized, 
more ably considered, and more persistently 
urged upon our legislators than in the an- 
nual meetings of this body. While the 
Association has not put itself on record 
as being strongly pronounced in its con- 
demnation of the so-called “fads and fan- 
cies” that have invaded our school cur- 
riculums, it has always been most persistent 
in advocacy of thorough work in the essen- 
tials necessary for the preparation of the 
pupil for his special pursuit in life, whether 
commercial, mechanical or professional. 
The three R’s are unqualifiedly the 
foundation of this preparation. That 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation may continue to grow in_ its 
usefulness in promoting the educational 
interests of the Keystone State during the 
next half-century is the sincere wish of 
your humble co-laborer—Jesse Newlin, 
Port Carbon, June 16. 

Williamsport, 1883.—The Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association: May it 
live and grow and prosper!—Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Harrisburg. 

Meadville, 1884.—Great progress has 
been made in educational work in Penn- 
sylvania since my incumbency in 1884. 
May the good work go on. May the edu- 
cational forces of the Keystone State con- 
tinue to expand and to grow, always wel- 
coming the new, but steadily holding on to 
the old and the true, until our banner floats 
triumphantly over all those of our sister 
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republics—Samuel A. Baer, Reading, 
June 28. 

Harrisburg, 1885.—The superintendent of 
the Allegheny public schools sends greeting 
to the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation now holding its fiftieth anniversary 
session at Altoona. Twenty-one years ago 
the subscriber had the honor to preside over 
your deliberations at the meeting held at 
Harrisburg, in the historic and romantic 
valley of the Susquehanna. Governor Pat- 
tison delivered an interesting address at one 
of the evening sessions. Dr. E. E. White 
also delivered an address which was 
thoughtful and eloquent. The leading spi- 
rits in that meeting were Drs. Brooks, 
Schaeffer, Waller, Buehrle, Luckey, Houck, 
and others. The meeting was largely at- 
tended, discussions spirited and well -sus- 
tained. Indeed, I never saw our Pennsyl- 
vania teachers, generally, so spry. They 
seemed to fairly absorb the political atmos- 
phere of the locality. I have the most pleas- 
ing recollections of that meeting; nothing 
transpired at any of the sessions to 
mar the harmony of the occasion. One of 
the subjects discussed was needed legisla- 
tion. Since that time we have secured most 
of the legislation then desired, and very 
much, too, that was not desired and that is 
of no use to either man or beast. Let me 
here suggest that a good subject for dis- 
cussion at our next annual meeting would 
be “Useless and Pernicious School Legis- 
lation.” Since the Harrisburg meeting 
many sad changes have taken place in the 
ranks of our association, and the next 
twenty-one years will bring to us still 
others more sad and serious. It is my 
earnest desire that we may be able to re- 
count, at the expiration of the next fifty 
years, the good things accomplished with 
the same degree of pride and pleasure that 
we now recall the accomplishments of the 
fifty years just past—John Morrow, Alle- 


Allentown, 1886.—The Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association met in Allen- 
town in 1886, twenty years ago. There was 
an enrollment of 620 members. The inter- 
est in the proceedings from the opening 
until the close of the meeting was highly 
commendable. The meeting made a lasting 
impression for good upon the educational 
interests of the commonwealth—John Q. 
Stewart, New Castle, June 25. 

Clearfield, 1887.—The Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association has broadened our 
intellectual horizon, been an inspiration to 
greater achievements, and helped us to 
change our educational ideals into actuals.— 
James M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre, June 19. 

Mauch Chunk, 1890—To have lived 
through the last fifty years is to have seen 


gheny, June 29. 
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the most marvelous half-century in the his- 
tory of the world. In the development of 
natural resources, in material prosperity, 
progress in scientific investigation, utiliza- 
tion of the forces of nature in the service 
of man, philanthropic impulses, large and 
beneficent enterprises and movements for 
the elevation of mankind and the develop- 
ment of the race, this half-century is un- 
paralleled. To have lived through this 
period, enjoying its privileges and blessings, 
without contributing anything toward these 
grand results, is to have missed rare oppor- 
tunities and to have been criminally negli- 
gent and indolent. 

The Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, that to-day celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary, can justify its existence only 
by evidence of having done- its part 
toward making the world better. That 
it has done this we have not the slight- 
est doubt. But the results of spiritual 
forces are not easily measured. It is not 
so difficult to estimate the growth of the 
material side of educational progress, that 
which manifests itself in buildings, equip- 
ments, appliances, etc. While very impor- 
tant, these things do not constitute the vital 
features of education. The influence of a 
conscientious teacher on the life of a single 
pupil is beyond the power of human calcu- 
lation. How much he contributes to the 
formation of high ideals, lofty purposes, 
worthy ambitions, noble impulses and strong 
determinations, no finite mind can discern. 
How impossible then to calculate the in- 
fluence of the combined membership of this 
association since its organization. As an 
organization, however, its influence in shap- 
ing many of the educational movements in 
the state has been apparent. It has fur- 
nished the principal forum in our state for 
the discussion of educational theories and 
the questions of school policy. In the school 
legislation of the last fifty years is embodied 
the leading topics of discussion at the an- 
nual meetings of the association. The men 
and women constituting the membership 
since its organization have been in the 
forefront of the battle for educational prog- 
ress in the public school, the college and the 
university. Thus, while but a small part of 
the work accomplished by the association 
can be tabulated or pointed out definitely, it 
must be apparent to all thoughtful persons 
that it has been a potent force in the edu- 
cational progress of our state. 

I am glad to be enrolled as a member of 
this great organization of Pennsylvania 
teachers. My membership began in 1872, 
since which time I have attended most of its 
meetings, and at different times have been 
permitted to take some humble part in its 
proceedings. At the meeting in Altoona in 





1889, the association honored me by elect- 
ing me as its president, and I presided at 
the meeting at Mauch Chunk in 1890. And 
so, as one of the ex-presidents, I offer my 
hearty greetings. An individual having at- 
tained the age of fifty years is supposed to 
have at least reached his maturity, and must 
expect to decline in physical vigor as years 
are added. Not so with an institution such 
as this, which is all the while receiving 
young blood into its veins. At each succes- 
sive stage of its existence it has the ac- 
cumulated wisdom and experience of all its 
past history as an endowment, and the 
prestige of past victories to inspire it on to 
higher and nobler conquests. I congratu- 
late its officers and members upon the 
achievements of the past and upon its 
flourishing and vigorous condition at pres- 
ent. It is my sincere hope that during the 
years to come it will increase in numbers, 
efficiency and influence and prove to be a 
still mightier force in elevating the profes- 
sion of teaching and advancing the cause of 
popular education in our state—R. M. Mc- 
Neal, Clarion, June 27. 

Bedford, 1891—I have been greatly 
interested in the Pennsylvania Educational 
Association since I first attended one of its 
meetings at Pittsburg, in 1873. I greatly 
value its meetings, and especially the 
opportunity it has for so many years given 
me to meet my fellow teachers of Penn- 
sylvania. I feel that this is to me the great 
value of these educational meetings, and 
I never miss one if I can help it. The 
Association has made great strides since 
1873, and even since I presided at the Bed- 
ford meeting in 1891, which is character- 
istic of the great advance made in educa- 
tion and by the educators of Pennsylvania 
in that time.—G. M. Philips, West Chester, 
June 26. 

Beaver Falls, 1892.—No effective work 
requiring the combined efforts of a num- 
ber of persons can be accomplished with- 
out organization. Organization produces 
system, demands economy of effort, and 
avoids waste of time and energy. An 
organization of school men and women ° 
makes it possible to have an effective school 
system. It strengthens the weak places of 
the system; it cultivates what is good and 
weeds out what is bad in the system. It 
develops individuality and promotes har- 
mony. An association like the Pennsylva- 
nia State Educational Association makes 
each individual belonging to it stronger 
and more independent of the influences, 
found nearly everywhere, that would use 
the schools for private ends and would 
sacrifice the teacher or school official who 
resists the demands of the place-hunter and 
spoilsman. But’ it does more than this. 
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This organization is a guide to a great body 
of teachers who are anxious to know what 
its members think and say. It molds the 
educational thought of communities, and 
even of cities and counties. It is a source 
of inspiration to our fellow-laborers in 
every department of educational thought, 
and it brings dignity and permanency to 
the vocation of teaching. 

Its objects, as stated in the preamble, 
are to elevate the profession of teaching, 
and promote the cause of education in 
Pennsylvania. These objects the Associa- 
tion has never lost sight of. It has labored 
effectively to elevate the profession of 
teaching, and promote the cause of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania throughout the half- 
century of its existence. Its history during 
this time is inseparably interwoven with 
the history of public education in Pennsyl- 
vania. It has suggested and advocated 
means for the improvement of the public 
schools, which have become part of the 
school law of the State. May its record 
during the second half-century of its exist- 
ence be even more brilliant than it has been 
during its first half-century—E. O. Lyte, 
Millersville, June 15. 

Media, 1894.—As the traveler upon some 
mountain slope often reaches a point at 
which he stops to survey the pathway up 
which he has toiled, and from which he 


glances upward to the summit toward 
which he is bound, so to-day on this fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of this 
Association, we may well pause for a 
moment to take a brief review of the past, 
a view of the present, and perview of the 


future. The review reveals results that are 
gratifying in the extreme. It gives us 
courage, confidence, self-respect and hope. 
The view and the perview reveal problems 
as difficult as any solved in the past; prob- 
ems that stand as a challenge to the clearest 
educational thought, to the wisest educa- 
tional leadership, and to the most aggres- 
sive organized effort of the commonwealth. 
Under the inspiring leadership of such men 
as Burrowes, Wickersham, Higbee, Wal- 
ler, Schaeffer, and Houck, our educational 
forces have won many splendid victories. 
And to-day with a battle-line more impos- 
ing than ever before, and with an equip- 
ment superior to any in the past, we may 
well ask, what is the next conquest to be 
made, what fields are the most inviting, 
what problems are the most urgent in their 
demand for solution, and what new reme- 
dial agencies are required for the work at 
hand? Opinions, of course, will differ and 
we have space to suggest only a few of the 
many points of attack. 

1. We have talked about the rural school 
problem for twenty years, but as yet we 
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have made almost no progress toward a 
practical and satisfactory solution. This 
problem, vital in its interests, and far 
reaching in its results, calls loudly to the 
state for solution. 

2. Compulsory attendance is a fact in 
part of the state and a great farce in the 
rest of it. In each case the credit is due, 
not so much to the law, as to the local 
board. What can this Association do to 
turn the farce into a fact? 

3. With all our progress county super- 
vision is still most unsatisfactory. This is 
due, not to the indifference or the ineffi- 
ciency of the supervisors, but to the size of 
the districts and the extent of the work to 
be done. The problem is urgent and press- 
ing and it will not be solved until county 
supervision has been supplemented by local 
supervision. 

4. The County institute as an instru- 
mentality for increasing the efficiency of 
the teaching force, has done much; but the 
results, especially in large counties, are 
scarcely satisfactory, and the institute 
problem as a whole is, as yet, unsolved. 

5. The courses of study for the various 
schools are still up in the air. The ele- 
mentary school in many places has nine 
year’s work crowded into eight year’s time. 
Shall we extend the time one year, or 
eliminate part of the work? And if we 
eliminate subject matters, who is wise 
enough to tell us what it shall be? Shall 
the work of the elementary school, the high 
school and the normal school be limited to 
separate fields, or shall these fields overlap 
as at present, and make these schools com- 
petitors for the same pupil? 

6. The whole system of taxation in the 
state calls loudly for revision. First, Be- 
cause existing laws are vague, complicated 
and almost unintelligible to the average 
man. Second, Because many kinds of cor- 
porate property, by reason of the plan by 
which valuations are now fixed, do not pay 
one-tenth of their legitimate share of the 
public tax. Third, Because unimproved 
property in municipalities, under the rule 
that assesses it as farm land, scarcely bears 
one-tenth of its equitable part of the public 
burden. Land worth $10,000 per acre held 
for investment is thus often taxed as farm 
land at $400 or $500 per acre. In short, 
our whole system of taxation is as unjust 
as it is unsatisfactory. And since school 
revenues are vital to school systems, this 
problem of taxation is at least semi-educa- 
tional in its nature. 

7. Suitable training for our teachers and 
equitable compensation for their services 
are still subjects for discussion, while the 
question of suitable pensions for them has 
scarcely been considered. 
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Space forbids me to discuss other import- 
ant issues that must be met and problems 
that must be solved. And in concluding I 
wish to suggest that possibly Pennsylvania 
needs a new school code. With it we 
might dislodge some of these difficulties 
that for years have defied us from their 
impregnable positions behind existing cus- 
toms and laws. Rash radicalism, of 
course, should be avoided; so should dead 
conservatism. But a snail’s pace is no 
safer than an eagle’s flight, and while a new 
code would not add wings to the snail, it 
might accelerate our progress at some 
points without endangering the educational 
advancement at others. It would at least, 
with iconoclastic blows, help us to shatter 
some of the idols of conservatism that we 
have so long worshiped. But, says some 
objector, a new code might not be better 
than the present one. This is possible, but 
not probable. Is not the present wiser 
than the past? Is not experience safer 
than inexperience? Is not the new gener- 
ally more desirable than the old? Is not 
re-formation generally preferable to forma- 
tion? Is not the twentieth century super- 
ior to the nineteenth? Are we not better 
qualified for the work of reorganization 
than our forefathers were for organiza- 
tion? As educators we may not all agree 
in our answers to these questions, but we 
do agree that some things, some progress 
and some improvement are yet possible.— 
Samuel Hamilton, Braddock, June 2. 

Mount Gretna, 1895.—To the teachers of 
Pennsylvania, greeting: I expected to be 
with you on July 4th, but am starting on a 
trip that will place me in Paris when you 
are in Altoona. I shall think of the asso- 
ciation and wish you a prosperous and en- 
joyable session. I congratulate you in hav- 
ing a cool place for meeting and an enthusi- 
astic city to welcome you.—E. T. Jeffers, 
York, June 15. 

Bloomsburg, 1896.—I find it is just ten 
years since I had the honor of serving the 
association as its president. I congratulate 
the members on what the association accom- 
plished previous to that time, and feel there 
is also cause for congratulations, during 
the last decade of its existence since 1896: 
Another month has been added to the school 
term; the normal schools have added an- 
other year’s study to their teacher’s course; 
a minimum salary law for teachers has been 
passed; school districts not maintaining a 
high school must provide for their children, 
teady to take up such work, in nearby 
high schools; and Deputy State Superinten- 
dent Henry Houck has been nominated by 
the dominant party of the state for Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs. There is still 
plenty to do. May the experiences of the 
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past prove an inspiration for the accom- 
plishment of greater things for the future.— 
A. G. C. Smith, Media, June 8. 

New Castle, 1897—Permit me to greet 
you as the body which throughout its his- 
tory has been a leading source of educa- 
tional inspiration and of beneficial legisla- 
tion and which will continue to be invalu- 
able to the Commonwealth so long as local 
control is a fundamental principle of our 
system of public instruction. You are to 
be congratulated upon the fact that the peo- 
ple have recently awakened to the power of 
public opinion which opens before you a 
measure of influence unequaled in your his- 
tory. With the earnest hope that the asso- 
ciation will appreciate its privilege and its 
power, I am very truly yours—D. J. Waller, 
Jr., Indiana, June 30. 

Bellefonte, 1898—I wish to thank you 
for the invitation to write a word as an 
ex-president of the Pennsylvania State Ed- 
ucational Association, over whose sessions 
I had the honor to preside at Bellefonte in 
1898 and of which I have been a life-mem- 
ber since the meeting in Mauch Chunk. 
The first meeting of the association which 
I attended was held in Harrisburg about 
1885. I remember this meeting with a very 
great deal of pleasure because it was there 
that I first became acquainted with such 
distinguished men as Dr. Higbee and his 
two capable deputies, Hon. Jno. Q. Stewart 
and Hon. Henry Houck. I believe my first 
address before the association was delivered 
at the Scranton meeting a few years after 
that. I have always regarded the State 
Association of the highest professional 
value to the teachers of the commonwealth. 
I have deplored at times the small atten- 
dance which, I take it, is due to the un- 
equalled character of the County Institutes 
in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It 
seems to me that this association has actu- 
ally set the standard to which legislation has 
come in the past thirty years, and if I 
may be permitted to do so, I should like to 
suggest that its work in this direction is not 
yet complete. We are the only great state 
in the east that has not yet reorganized its 
educational code, and I should like to see 
a Commission appointed with power to sub- 
mit to the Legislature a properly drawn and 
modern school law for the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania—M. G. Brumbaugh, Phila- 
delphia, June 22. 

Gettysburg, 1899.—I am glad to accept 
your invitation to send a word of greeting 
to the State Educational Association on the 
occasion of its fiftieth anniversary. If I 
were free from conventionalities and some 
other limitations, I would greet the associ- 
ation with a cheer. When I think of the 
association, its meaning, and its mission, I 
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am stirred with an enthusiasm that formal 
speech does not adequately express. Let 
me give hearty greetings to those friends 
of mine with whom the meetings of the as- 
sociation have so often brought me sweet 
hours of fellowship, and pay a loving tribute 
to the memory of those dear comrades who 
have gone from the school of this life to 
that beyond. I wish to extend to the asso- 
ciation my hearty congratulations upon its 
fifty years of effective work for the advance- 
ment of the cause of education. In line 
with the theme of my inaugural address at 
Gettysburg, let me wish for it a loyal mem- 
bership comprising every worthy teacher 
in the dear old Keystone State; the joy 
of larger service to the schools, to the chil- 
dren, and to humanity; a full consciousness 
of itself and its mission as an organization ; 
and the realization of its highest possibili- 
ties in the perfect fulfillment of its part 
“in the spiritualization of the world.”—E. 
Mackey, Trenton, N. J., June 15. 

Philadelphia, ro90r1.—Educational prog- 
ress is conditioned by improvement in the 
qualifications of teachers. These improved 
qualifications again depend upon two fac- 
tors—one of them individual in form of lit- 
erary and professional training, the other 
social, involving a deeper professional con- 
sciousness and the inspiration which comes 
through association with those who have 
made good their title as leaders in the pro- 
fession, and who rank as men of culture 
in church and state. The county superin- 
tendency and normal schools have been of 
great service along the former line, while 
county institutes and the State Teachers’ 
Association have contributed much along 
the latter. A significant step in advance 
was taken, when, a few years ago, the State 
Teachers’ Association became the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association, in- 
asmuch as the broader name emphasized 
the vital importance of bringing together 
in one body all who labor in school and 
college, in secular and religious institutions, 
in short all who believe that human prog- 
ress and national prosperity depend on the 
training which our children receive in 
knowledge, in virtue and in religion —John 
S. Stahr, Lancaster, June 21. 

Pittsburg, 1902.—At your request, I write 
you concerning the memorable meeting held 
in Pittsburg in 1902, of which I had the 
honor to be president. You will recall that 
the enrollment was the greatest in the 
history of the association, aggregating al- 
most 2,700 members. My memory recalls 
the magnificent hospitality of the Iron City 
and of course the great local triumvirate, 
Drs. Andrews, Hamilton and Morrow, the 
superintendents, respectively, of Pittsburg, 
Allegheny County and Allegheny City. 
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With the stimulation and labor given that . 


meeting by these splendid exponents of 
the educational forces of our great state, 
is it any wonder that the meeting was a 
great success in every particular? The hos- 
pitality of the city of Pittsburg was an 
epoch in the state meetings. I believe also 
that it was the first meeting at which the 
afternoons were devoted to social features 
and social functions. The opportunities 
thus afforded for ‘elevating the esprit de 
corps of the teachers were, to say the least, 
significant. Surrounded as we were by 
the tremendous energies of that great man- 
ufacturing metropolis, the teachers were 
given a new outlook and a broader com- 
prehension of the industrial enterprises of 
our state. I am sure that if that great meet- 
ing could be called again into life it would 
extend to this equally significant meeting 
of the association a hearty “ God-speed.”— 
J. R. Flickinger, Lock Haven, June 29. 

Wilkes-Barre, 1903.—The teachers of the 
Wyoming Valley made the meeting in 
Wilkes-Barre memorable in several particu- 
lars. Through the superintendents and the 
supervising principals, the committees did 
their work so well that time alone shortened 
the round of pleasures and the forms of 
entertainment; the program was full for all 
the sessions and every member represented 
on it appeared to take his part; the first 
session was attended by more than seven 
hundred persons, and the numbers in- 
creased until the last meeting when there 
were more than a thousand present. If it 
is stated that any meeting of the State 
Educations Association has been better at- 
tended, more royally entertained by the 
teachers and citizens of any section of the 
state, and if the presiding officer has had 
more loyal support and a better time, the 
claim may be made, but it will be disputed 
by the officers of the Wilkes-Barre meeting 
and the president.—Addison L. Jones, West 
Chester, June 16. 

Reading, 1905.—May we on this our fif- 
tieth anniversary have engraven on our 
memories the names of Governor George 
Wolfe, Governor Joseph Ritner, a native 
of Old Berks, Thomas H. Burrowes, and 
Thaddeus Stevens, and remember that 
startline and majestic declaration of his, 
“T shall place myself unhesitatingly in the 
ranks of him whose banner streams in 
light.” May the progressive spirit that 
ruled the hearts of these grand and noble 
men be found in rich abundance in days 
and years yet to come and may God’s bless- 
ing rest on the schools and the colleges of 
our dear old State—Samuel Andrews, 
Pittsburg, June 22. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer then introduced the 
remaining speaker of the evening, Dr. W. 
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H. Maxwell, Superintendent of the schools 
of New York City, in the following re- 
marks: The Chinese Wall that separates the 
educational systems of the different states 
is gradually being broken down. The era 
of reciprocity in life certificates is dawning. 
We get educational stars from other states 
for Pennsylvania positions. When Phila- 
delphia wanted a new school law for that 
city she sent for a superintendent of a city 
containing more schools than Philadelphia 
and Boston combined. That man _ has 
fought and won more educational battles 
than any other educator in America, and he 
is with us to-night. I feel it an honor to 
introduce to you Dr. W. H. Maxwell, 
Superintendent of the schools of Greater 
New York. 

We had hoped to present an extended re- 
port of the able paper of Dr. Maxwell upon 
“The Ethics of School Teaching,” but as 
he wished to use it elsewhere, and courtesy 
forbade our pressing the matter with him, 
we are unable to insert it here. 

After an enjoyable solo by Mr. Eugene 
Wentzel, of Altoona, the Association ad- 
journed for the evening. 


— 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





A= music by the High School Or- 


chestra and the singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner by the Association, stand- 
ing, the Association joined in devotional 
exercises, led by Rev. G. Murray Klepfer, 
pastor of the Eighth Avenue M. E. Church. 
Following this a chorus was sung by a 
number of school children, and a stirring 
patriotic solo by Mr. Walter McEldowney, 
after which Supt. D. A. Harman, of Hazel- 
ton, was introduced and read the following 
paper on 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION AS A SUPPLEMENT 
TO CLASS RECITATION. 


_ The theory of education in our day, as 
tor several centuries past, is in advance of 
the practice, and this is as it should be. If 
there is to be progress along educational 
lines, educational thought must point the 
way, and the rank and file of the teaching 
torce must demonstrate its value. Al- 
though but a small per cent. of theories ad- 
vanced and new experiments initiated in 
education succeed when submitted to the 
crucial tests of experience, yet those that 
do succeed more than compensate for the 
waste involved. From time immemorial, 
the best thought of many of the most bril- 
liant intellects has been given to education 
in its various aspects, but it is only within 
comparatively recent periods that some of 
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the most precious seed sown in past cen- 
turies is coming to fruitage. The work of 
the biographer and historian has enabled 
educators of modern times to profit by the 
thought and experience of past generations. 
Moreover, the world’s concept of education 
has been so changed and enlarged that the 
problems of school management and meth- 
ods are necessarily different from those of 
the past. When only boys were to be edu- 
cated and, of those, the classes merely, and 
for special purposes, and by private instruc- 
tion, the problem was much simpler than 
the one that we must solve in this day of 
education for the masses at public expense, 
and with the purpose largely of training for 
citizenship. 

The first part of the problem was the 
economical one of massing the children for 
instruction by one teacher and resulted in 
our present graded school system. The 
second part of the problem was by far the 
more difficult and consisted in reaching the 
individual in the mass. Although the first 
graded school of which history gives us 
any definite information was organized in 
Europe nearly four hundred years ago, yet 
the American graded school is of com- 
paratively recent origin. Less than a cen- 
tury ago instruction was almost entirely 
individual. There was no uniformity in 
text-books and it was not uncommon for 
a teacher to have in a moderately sized 
school as high as fifty or sixty classes. Of 
course, no teacher could do much more 
than “hear” recitations and “keep order.” 
While he was engaged with part of the 
school the rest “ figured,” moped over their 
spelling books, made pictures, or embraced 
the many opportunities that offered to play 
pranks upon their neighbors. It should be 
remembered too that the ungraded school 
of early times was very different from the 
ungraded country school of to-day. These 
have a classification that is the result of a 
knowledge of the present system of graded 
schools as found in our cities and larger 
towns. Teachers and boards of education 
have learned the economic value, both in 
time and money, of forming classes of 
pupils of nearly equal ability who can be 
taught together, but prior to the conception 
of the graded system a boy’s studies were de- 
termined by the books he brought, and his 
place in the school, by what he had done in 
them the previous term irrespective of any 
other pupil in the school. “If he had been 
through Webster’s ‘blue-back’ speller 
twice, and had finished the last column of 
the tenth page on the third round, the first 
column on the eleventh page would natur- 
ally be the first lesson his new teacher 
would give him.” 
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Did the limits of this paper permit, it 
would be interesting to note somewhat 
carefully, the swing of the pendulum in 
America from the utterly ungraded schools 
of a century ago to the “intellectual lock- 
step” and back again to “the departmental 
schools for all grades” where individual 
instruction only is employed. 

The necessity for classification of pupils 
in order that more and better instruction 
might be given was felt long before any 
way of accomplishing it had been devised. 
The most feasible plan that occurred to the 
early educators of the nineteenth century 
was a division of the school into two or 
three departments each presided over by a 
teacher entirely independent of the other. 
This brought pupils more nearly of an age 
together and reduced the number of classes. 
School men were quick to see the advan- 
tage of the “ Union” school and began to 
plan improvements, although it was not 
until John D. Philbrick was placed in 
charge of the Quincy grammar school in 
Boston in 1847 that the details of a graded 
school, as we understand it, were worked 
out. In course of time, the advantages of 
the graded system became so evident that 
cities universally adopted it, naturally, how- 
ever, with much diversity as to details. 

Unfortunately, the classification and 
gradation of pupils after. a time lost the 
quality of means to an end and became a 
system that enslaved pupils and teachers 
under more heartless task-masters than 
ever forced the Israelites to make bricks 
without straw. Uniformity was sought by 
daily markings, by per cents in numerous 
examinations, by stated times for promo- 
tions, by courses of study, etc., all done in 
the vain hope that the “ system,” if rightly 
understood and conscientiously carried out, 
would prepare pupils to pass the grades to- 
gether, notwithstanding the differences in 
native ability, home training, environments 
and physical condition. Critics pointed out, 
sometimes in most sarcastic language, seri- 
ous defects in the closely graded school. 
They said that the individual child was lost 
sight of; that children were becoming 
physical and mental wrecks on account of 
the constant strain to which they were sub- 
jected; that thousands were annually leav- 
ing the public schools either because they 
were held back to wait for slower pupils or 
because they were rushed too hard to main- 
tain their places in the grade. Teachers, 
too, the critics further said, soon became 
physically unfitted for their work and de- 
graded by enforced subserviency to the in- 
tricate machinery of the system. Moreover, 
the severest critics were not the parents, 
the press or the general public, but educa- 
tors themselves who understood better than 
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any others the defects of the graded schools 
in their inflexible rules and regulations, 
their injustice and injury to both the bright 
and the dull pupils and in their destruction 
of the initiative of the teachers and of their 
independence in carrying on the work of 
their schools. 

Physicians sometimes find the diagnosis 
of a case far simpler than to prescribe the 
proper remedy. This was true in the mat- 
ter of the grading of schools. Educators 
soon discovered the cause of their partial 
failure. It lay in the fact that the individual 
pupil was not reached as he was by the old 
plan of the ungraded school. Under that 
system the teacher came into close contact 
with each child, thus making it possible to 
do more effective work, because at such 
times the teacher becomes more sympa- 
thetic and therefore more helpful. By it 
also the individual was advanced just as 
rapidly as he was prepared for it; generally 
speaking, a most excellent feature of the 
ungraded system. The question was, and 
still is, how may these desirable results be 
secured by the graded schools and still 
retain their many valuable characteristics? 
Some have thought it could be done by 
shorter intervals of promotion; others em- 
ployed monitors to assist the laggards; still 
others planned a double course for each 
grade, permitting the stronger members to 
do the work of both courses; in some sys- 
tems each grade is divided into two or more 
classes, by this device allowing the weakest 
pupils to spend two terms in a single grade 
without the humiliation of failure; a few 
school systems think that they have solved 
the problem of grading by placing one or 
more teachers in charge of ungraded schools 
where the laggards from any cause are 
collected; a recent system retains all the 
features of the regularly graded schools 
so far as organization is concerned, but pro- 
vides, in an original and unique manner, for 
both class and individual instruction; and 
thus we might enumerate a score of plans 
ranging from the single grade taught by one 
teacher with class instruction only and with 
yearly interval of promotion by examination 
of entire grade, to the system of individual 
instruction only in departmental schools and 
promotions at any time upon simple recom- 
mendation of the teacher; the latter, a de- 
cided improvement upon the ungraded school, 
as it classifies pupils closely into grades while 
still permitting each child to advance ac- 
cording to his ability. 

Without attempting in such a brief paper 
as this to criticise any particular system 
of grading and instruction, I shall try to 
outline what seems to me an entirely feas- 
ible plan that meets manv conditions in an 
effective way. No originality is claimed 
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for the scheme and therefore no patent pro- 
tects it nor has there been a “ patent applied 
for.’ Whatever merits are found in the 
plan are due to a rather careful study of 
systems generally, to an inspection of a 
few, to long experience as a superintendent, 
and to the active, intelligent, and loyal sup- 
port of a capable teaching force. 

Justice to Supt. Kennedy, of Batavia, N. 
Y., leads me to say that my visits to his 
schools and the many earnest discussions 
with him upon the Batavia system of class- 
individual instruction are what have crys- 
tallized my thought and practice along these 
important lines of school supervision. Like 
many other superintendents, I had seen seri- 
ous defects in the closely graded schools and 
had made some headway in correcting them. 
We were subdividing each grade into at 
least two classes and were permitting pupils 
to recite in more than one class of the same 
grade; we grouped them also for special 
instruction, and we were promoting pupils at 
any time that they were recommended, but 
we still felt the grind of the system and the 
need of more work within individuals. My 
visit to Batavia was a revelation. I found 
that by a radical, but very simple device, 
the teachers of that city were reaching 
every child in their schools in a most effec- 
tive manner and that they were accomplish- 
ing very desirable results. Upon my re- 


turn, I explained the system to my Board 


of Controllers and teachers, and introduced 
it into the schools of those teachers who 
desired to give it a trial. Later I visited 
Batavia again, and still later Supt. Kennedy 
spent some time at our City Institute where 
he explained the system more fully and 
answered many questions regarding its 
practical workings. 

It is not to be expected that any scheme 
in all its details will fully meet all the re- 
quirements of every locality. With the gen- 
eral principles of the Batavia system I am 
in heartiest accord and the simple device 
of class-individual instruction, when prop- 
erly understood, is a discovery that should 
immortalize the author of the system; we 
have not, however, followed their practice 
in all the details, especially in three par- 
ticulars. 

First, we have not introduced it fully into 
the primary grades; second, we do not find 
it necessary to take half of the school pe- 
riods; and thirdly, we still think it expedi- 
ent under certain conditions to group tem- 
porarily. 

Briefly, the plan that we pursue in grad- 
ing, promotion, and instruction is as fol- 
lows: 

(1) An elementary course of eight grades 
and a high school course of four grades, 
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each grade requiring one year, more or 
less, for its completion. 

(2) Annual promotions by grades each 
June with individual promotions at any 
time that teachers suggest them. 

(3) For primary grades (first three 
years of school)— 

(a) One grade to each teacher divided 
into as many classes as necessary. 

(b) Teachers privileged to give indi- 
vidual instruction when occasion requires. 

(c) Pupils privileged to recite in dif- 
ferent classes, or in two or more classes. 
For example, reading in first class and num- 
bers in second; or probably spelling in all. 

(4) For grades above the third— 

(a) Stated periods daily for recitation 
by the whole school. 

(b) Stated periods daily for individual 
instruction, 

(c) Occasional periods for group in- 
struction for special purposes. 

In the high school we have outlined 
several courses with some electives in each. 
Although the schedule calls for four years, 
the program is so arranged that pupils can 
take up branches in advance of the regular 
year’s work and complete their course in 
three years. 

We favor the yearly interval in all 
grades because we believe that there is less 
difference between the potential ability of 
pupils than is usually asserted. 

Without doubt there are some children 
remarkably bright; we take care of them 
by individual instruction and special pro- 
motion; doubtless, also, there are children 
of unusual dullness who belong in homes 
or institutions for the feeble-minded instead 
of in the public schools; those we need not 
consider at this time. Others who are 
classed as dull need only the careful study 
of an earnest, intelligent, sympathetic 
teacher to detect some physical defect, or 
to instruct upon some poorly understood 
principle, and to inspire with hope and 
courage that will soon place them where 
they ought to be. 

We favor the long interval also, because 
the pupil is taught persistency in reaching 
a goal and because we believe that the 
whole system is strengthened by having 
larger work laid out for teacher and pupils. 

Another feature of our plan provides for 
stated periods for recitation by the whole 
school. Dr. Search in the “Ideal School” 
argues forcibly for the departmental sys- 
tem in all grades with individual instruc- 
tion only, and the privilege to each child of 
moving forward as rapidly as he is pre- 
pared without reference to any other child. 

Intellectual progress, however, is not the 
only nor the chief element in the education 
of a child. In fact, the training of the 
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intellect alone unfits one for the highest 
living. As indicated elsewhere, training 
for citizenship is the thought of school men 
and of the State in her great generosity 
toward the public schools. Individualism 
is just the opposite of the purposes of edu- 
cation in American schools. What the 
children are to be as men and women sets 
the pedagogical task of teachers. They 
will become the future home-makers; they 
must take their part in the church, in 
society, and in the state. The school should 
from the very first cultivate the social ele- 
ment of the child. He must learn that there 
are higher purposes in life than simply to 
forge ahead. That if he would be truly 
educated, he must acquire not only knowl- 
edge but capacity to use knowledge in the 
service of others. The most effective 
means of accomplishing these results is 
found in the large class, where thought 
clashes with thought, pupil vies with pupil, 
and where each learns to respect the right 
and opinion of others. 

The most radical and important feature 
of our plan is that of a stated period for 
individual instruction as originated by 
Supt. Kennedy and so successfully carried 
out by him and his teachers in the schools 
of Batavia, N. Y. 

Successful teachers have always pro- 
vided instruction for their laggards but it 
has been given at the recess or noon peri- 
ods or before and after school hours at a 
terrific cost to the teacher and to the school. 
Permit me to quote just here the enthusias- 
tic statement of Supt. Kennedy in an arti- 
cle found in American Education, April 
issue of 1904:— 

“Five years ago we resolved to do our 
duty; and our life since has been one long 
thanksgiving. We resolved to stop nag- 
ging, scolding, threatening and humiliating 
the dull, slow and backward children; we 
resolved instead thereof to teach them. 
This, I think, will go into history as a 
merciful resolve. And we have learned 
experimentally the truth of the great beati- 
tude: ‘Blessed are the merciful for they 
shall obtain mercy.’ Since that red-letter 
day, five years ago, we have not known 
what the strain of teaching means, but we 
have known its joy. Since then our chil- 
dren have not known what school sorrow 
means, but they have known what school 
happiness means. And this bliss all around 
was brought about by an act of common 
sense and common honesty. 

“When the children mourned they 
mourned for teaching; and at last they got 
it. When they got their teaching they 
ceased to suffer and they ceased to mourn. 
When they got their teaching they ceased 
to be drags, and permitted the grade to 
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move onward. They not only permitted 
the grade to move onward, but they even 
proved a spur to the grade. They not only 
came up on to the line, but they challenged 
the primacy of the former prodigies. When 
they came on to the line, it was with a 
confidence that was absolute, and with an 
industry that was tireless. 

_ “We got rid of all our drags by the very 
simple device of teaching them. * * * The 
only way you can get rid of school drags is 
to transform them into magnificent stu- 
dents. 

* * * The single grade teacher, doing 
her own individual work, and her own 
class-work, has taught us the starting para- 
dox that a class-teacher can accompish in- 
comparably more and incomparably better 
results by having recitations half the time 
than by having them all the time. She 
dispels all worry and strain from her 
pupils and all worry and strain from her- 
self. She makes nervous breakdown, ner- 
vous fever and nervous death impossible; 
she lands her entire grade, with not a single 
crushed child missing. Like the good’ 
shepherd she will at times leave the ninety 
and nine to feed contentedly in their 
pasture, while she gathers in the little strag- 
gler; and the ninety and nine ever welcome 
the rescue of their comrade. 

“ By doing what is manifestly and :eces- 
sarily her duty, the teacher emerges from 
her work not only absolutely undepleted in 
her physical strength, but positively rein- 
vigorated by her labors. Instead of forc- 
ing herself along in a state of exhaustion, 
she has infinite reserves of all kinds of 
force, and revels in action. * * * She has 
not given her life to teaching; teaching has 
given her a richness of life, physical, intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual, that she would 
never otherwise have possessed. She has 
protected her children, and her children 
have made her eternally young. By pursu- 
ing a course dictated by common sense, 
common honesty, and ordinary humanity, 
she had protected herself from breakdown, 
has enriched her life, multiplied her use- 
fulness, rescued her children, and rendered 
a public service valuable beyond all esti- 
mate.” 

In our work at Hazelton, we have felt 
that under certain circumstances it was 
economy to occasionally form a group dur- 
ing the period set apart for individual in- 
struction and teach at that time a process 
or a principle to those members of the 
school who had failed to grasp it during 
the regular class recitation. We have 
found it particularly helpful in the funda- 
mental processes of arithmetic, the princi- 
ples involved in percentage, etc. 
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I have been thus careful to outline our 
plan of reaching all the pupils of a grade 
because of the vital relation between indi- 
vidual instruction and the class recitation. 

I believe profoundly in the Graded 
Schools and am no longer in doubt as to 
the position of the class recitation in any 
system; it is basic and supplemented by 
individual instruction at stated periods, I 
am convinced that we have at our command 
a most intelligent and humane means of 
economical and effective teaching. 

It is doubtless true that too much time 
has been given to class instruction with the 
result that many children have been sacri- 
ficed. The bright child gets along very well 
with merely class recitation and occasional 
explanations before the whole class by other 
pupils or by the teachef, but the slow pupils 
need something additional. They must 
have the individual attention, help, and 
sympathy of the teacher or they will lose 
heart and leave the school long before they 
should. And yet “The dull boy is often 
the stuff from which earnest, honest, faith- 
ful, untiring, and ‘well-balanced men are 
made. And if he lacks strength and keen- 
ness of intellect he may at least enrich 
society with finer gifts, the beauty of life, 
the purity of manhood, the sublimity of 
character, that charm, refine, and ennoble 
the race.” 

Again, under the class method alone the 
forward movement of the school cannot be 
much greater than that of the average pupil 
and thus many pupils are kept “ marking 
time” while others are being prodded so 
unmercifully that to avoid further mental 
anguish and humiliation they leave the 
school. 

By individual inst:uction the former are 
so directed and assisted that they are fitted 
for work in the next grade and the lagging 
children are brought up to line so that the 
whole class moves forward more rapidly 
than would be possible were class recita- 
tion depended upon entirely. In other 
words, individual instruction prepares the 
entire class for recitation and because they 
are thus prepared the forward movement is 
more rapid for all. 

Of course the character of the work by 
the teacher with the individual is essential. 
The purpose must not be to assist the pupil 
to prepare his lesson but to master princi- 
ples and processes so that he may gain con- 
fidence in his own powers and compete suc- 
cessfully with his classmates in recitations, 
tests and promotions. 

The teacher learns from class work who 
are weak and, by individual probing, done 
with great care and skill and with the ut- 
most sympathy and patience, she discovers 
the cause of the weakness and proceeds to 
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apply the remedy, just as a thoughtful, con- 
scientious physician would do with a pa- 
tient who had been placed under his care 
for treatment. 

During the individual period the teach- 
er’s personality will touch the life of the 
child as at no other time. It is then that 
the relation of teacher and pupil is most 
intimate, cordial and trustful. She learns 
much of his home life and environments, 
the causes of his discouragement and fail- 
ure, his habits, his ambitions, his loves and 
his hates,—all of which are necessary that 
she may do the best possible for him. On 
the other hand, he learns that he has a 
friend in his teacher and that he has ability 
to rise above his environments, to master 
his prejudices and to take rank with his 
classmates. 

When this condition prevails in the 
schoolroom, effective teaching and training 
will be done. Each pupil is prepared to 
take an active part in the recitation and to 
comprehend instruction given to the entire 
class. He has learned that he can compete 
successfully with others and this knowl- 
edge gives him courage tc undertake new 
and more difficult tasks. Best of all, he 
has gained a confidence in his own powers 
that will follow him into all the avocations 
of life, bringing victory and success in his 
labors and making him helpful to others. 

As neither of the gentlemen who had 
been scheduled to discuss this paper was 
present, Prof. Louis Bevier, Inspector of 
New Jersey High Schools, was introduced, 
and read the following paper on 


SYSTEMATIC HIGH SCHOOL INSPECTION BY 
THE STATE. 


My remarks will have reference chiefly to 
the State of New Jersey, for I cannot give you 
anything of particular value in regard to other 
states. I fancy, however, that the experience 
of New Jersey in regard to the growth of high 
schools has not been very different from that 
of her sister states. Thez time was, and not so 
very long ago either, when to the popular mind 
there was something uncanny and suspicion- 
awakening in the very name of high school. It 
was gravely questioned whether the term 
“common schools,” and a “common school 
education ” could properly include anything so 
severely scholastic as a high school course. It 
was doubted whether public money could prop- 
erly be devoted to the education of children 
beyond the age of fourteen, and it was argued 
that parents desiring the extravagance of a 
further education for their sons and daughters, 
though doubtless not be censured for this aris- 
tocratic yearning, certainly should meet the ex- 
pense of it out of their own pocket books, with- 
out looking to a tax budget, or to the treasury 
of the state. Such views were even held by 
governors and state legislators reflecting a 
public opinioz which actually did regard a 
high school course as something wierdly ele- 
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vated, not fundamental, not as an absolute ne- 
cessity if the graduate were to rank as an edu- 
cated man or woman. As long as this feeling 
prevailed anything like a State system of high 
schools was impossible. Here and there a pro- 
gressive city community employing a _ well 
trained superintendent of schools did develop 
an individual high school of efficient and good 
standards, but this was simply the exception to 
prove the rule, and the rule was beyond ques- 
tion. For the majority of the pupils of the 
state, the absence of proper high school facili- 
ties was a fact. 

This state of things is happily a thing of the 
past, certainly in New Jersey, and I presume in 
the large majority of her sister states. It 
passed away sooner on the whole in the West 
than in the East. The West, with its splendid 
initiative, quickly recognized that all education 
from the kindergarten to the university is a 
proper state function, and the magnificent sys- 
tems in the West have been the resuli, but 
even in our slower moving East the prejudice 
against high schools is passing, or has passed. 
Many causes have contributed to this. Notable 
among these are the articulation of the high 
schools with colleges and normal schools, and 
the demands of the professional schools. 
When all schools of medicine, law, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and the like shall demand, as the 
better ones already do, at least a high school 
graduation or its equivalent, for admission, and 
when the various back doors to these profes- 
sions shall have been shut, and the aspirant 
cannot climb over by any other way, the power- 
ful influence already exerted by professional 
schools upon the high school will be increased 
still more, and will still further enhance the 
popular esteem and the understanding of the 
high school. 

What the professional schools should de- 
mand is another question, and one which I can- 
not even touch at this time; but the progress 
already made by many reputable schools to- 
ward the minimum standard above mentioned, 
has been of vreat value in the development 
of the State system of high schools. 

The progress of public opini-n in New Jersey 
has during the last year warranted a most im- 
portant step in advance. Our State Constitu- 
tion ordains that “The Legislature shall pro- 
vide a thorough and efficient system of free 
public schools for the instruction of all children 
in this State between the ages of five and eigh- 
teen years.” This mandatory clause of the 
Constitution, and the statute laws enacted by 
the Legislature from time to sive it due effect, 
have now received an interpretation, officially 
endorsed by the Attorney General of the State, 
of the very highest consequence to our high 
school system. Since an efficient system is 
made mandatory for all children between five 
and eighteen it is manifest that the legal obliga- 
tion rests upon all local boards of education to 
provide systematic instruction free of charge 
for all pupils between fourteen and eighteen, 
that is the maintenance of hich schools is 
mandatory. And hence, as a corollary, any 
pupil of school age has the legal right to de- 
mand proper school facilities of the Board of 
Education under whose charge he studies, not 
only through the primary and grammar grades, 
but through the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
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twelfth grades as well, and this applies to 
every child in the State, in city, or in country, 
for all have equal rigkts, and all are equally 
dear to the State that nurtures them. If then 
any Board of Education does not maintain a 
high school, and a pupil graduating from the 
local schools desires a further education, the 
Board is obliged, not only morally, but legally, 
to furnish it. This it may do either by estab- 
lishing a high school of its own, or secondly 
by establishing a union high school in conjunc- 
tion with a neighboring district, or lastly by 
transporting the pupil to a neighboring high 
school, and paying his tuition there. The local 
board has thus the choice of means, but the 
task itself and the duty of performing it well 
are not subject to such choice. What the 
State has done to assist local boards in meeting 
this grave responsibility will appear later. 

From these introductory considerations the 
need of High School inspection by the State 
has already, I think, been suggested, for no 
thorough and efficient system is possible with- 
out inspection coextensive with the bounds of 
the system. It may, however, be well to specify 
two particular directions in which the need 
of State Inspection is practically felt: 

First observe that systematic State Inspec- 
tion of high schools is needed to unify stand- 
ards as already embodied in existing high 
schools. Where high schools are isolated edu- 
cational methods and educational values tend 
to diverge, and become diversified, and this 
centrifugal principle is by no means a bad 
thing, for it allows progressive experiment and 
individual initiative, and thus little by little 
methods are improved and results of higher 
quality are reached. But it is imperative that 
there be a centripetal force to balance the cen- 
trifugal tendency, else there cannot be a system 
of any kind, whether in Astronomy or in edu- 
cation. Of course, the influence of High 
School Teachers’ Associations, conferences of 
superintendents, and all educational associa- 
tions where teachers and superintendents meet 
for conference, is centripetal, but this is by no 
means sufficient. In fact, the very places where 
the unifying force is most needed the effect of 
these agencies is weakest. State Inspection by 
means of which local superintendents and 
principals may be informed directly of the re- 
quirements of a central authoritv. and such 
pressure may be exerted as the provisions of 
the law will allow, and as the individual will 
suggest, is an absolute necessity. One most 
helpful means of securing a desirable degree 
of uniformity is the preparation of the State 
course of study for high schools, in the form 
of a syllabus, going into considerable detail, 
for suggestion and guidance. The following 
of such a syllabus need not be, and in my judg- 
ment, should not be made obligatory. The 
The rigid system of the New York Regents 
has much to commend it but certainly it has 
many dangers also. That its most prominent 
feature, I mean the uniform detailed system 
of examinations, is still unique among State 
svstems. after all the years it has been in opera- 
tion, seems to show that the wisest educational 
sentiment questions the advantage of follow- 
ing the Empire State in this respect. But 
while the mandatory following of such a state 
syllabus is not to be desired, its unifying in- 
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fluence for standardization is of the utmost 
value. Such a syllabus is now in course of pre- 
paration for the State of New Jersey under the 
Chairmanship of the State Inspector of High 
Schools, who has secured the cooperation of a 
large number of superintendents and high 
school teachers in the practical work of its 
preparation. 

Some practical results of a reasonable stand- 
ardization of high schools should be briefly 
mentioned: First,—I should place the fact 
that onlv thus can graduation credentials have 
a recognized value. Graduates of “ Approved ” 
high schools properly standardized are placed 
on a par, whether the schools are city or coun- 
try schools, whether the pupils number hun- 
dreds or only tens. In our, State the two years 
of systematic state inspection have already car- 
ried a proper standardization so far that the 
State of New York has granted us complete 
reciprocity, and graduation credentials, attested 
by our State Department, are accepted in our 
neighbor State as of equal value with gradua- 
tion credentials from her own high schools. 
Just what privileges such graduation creden- 
tials will secure depend upon the educational 
institutions of any state and their relations to 
one another. In New Jersey the chief practical 
value is admission to the normal school with- 
out examination and qualification for medical, 
bar, and dentistry examinations. 

The second result is correlated with the fact 
that the population, particularly of our subur- 
ban towns, largely peopled by commuters from 
New York City and Philadelphia, is in a con- 
stant state of flux, and there is a corresponding 
mobility in the school population. With the 
system well standardized removals from town 
to town do no very grave injury to the educa- 
tion of the children. Without a reasonable de- 
gree of standardization every shift from school 
to school means a grave waste of pupils’ time, 
discouragement, loss of interest, and leaving 
school prematurely. 

But the need of systematic inspection by the 
State is not felt exclusively or perhaps even 
chiefly by the schools already developed as 
four-year High Schools. 

Possibly it is even more needed to extend the 
range of high school facilities. This aspect 
of the question has pressed itself so forcibly 
upon our attention in New Jersey that legisla- 
tion of great importance has been secured, leg- 
islation which we believe is to have far reach- 
ing consequences. Hitherto no financial aid 

as been given from the State Treasury to 
high schools, as such. They have simply re- 
ceived allowances under the general provision 
of the law, in the same way as grammar 
schools, and other schools of lower grade. A 
law, enacted at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, provides for an annual allowance of $400 
for every High School teacher employed ex- 
clusively in a high school with an “ Approved ” 
four-years course, and an allowance of $300 for 
all High School teachers teaching exclusively 
in a high school of “ Approved” three-year 
course, whereas all other teachers in the State 
receive a per capita allowance of $200. This 
law together with another which provides for 
the payment by the State of $25 tuition to en- 
able school boards without a high school of 
their own to send children to neighboring 





High Schools, will it is hoped give a new and 
powerful impulse to the development of high 
schools in the State, and will tend to make the 
rights of our pupils accomplished facts, that 
the time may not be distant when a High 
School education at the public expense will 
actually be within the convenient reach of every 
pupil in the State. Here the State High 
School Inspector may perform a large and use- 
ful work, first in visiting two and three-year 
High Schools, and helping them to articulate 
their work with that of neighboring High 
Schools, so that their graduates may without 
loss of time secure the full secondary school 
credentials of the State, or where such neigh- 
boring high schools are not within reach, he 
may encourage the establishment of union 
schools which, without undue expense, may 
provide, for contiguous districts, the four years 
of the secondary school curriculum by co- 
operative effort. Again the duty and work of 
the Inspector is sometimes rather negative 
than positive. Where an over ambitious dis- 
trict is attempting to do what it cannot well 
perform and is duplicating in an imperfect and 
unsatisfactory manner work which can be 
much better done in a neighboring community, 
it is often possible for the State Inspector to 
secure the abandonment of a sham High 
School founded on nothing but local pride and 
jealousy, and to persuade the local board of 
education to transport its pupils of high school 
age to some central high school of established 
reputation within easy access. 

In the time at my disposal it is impossible 

to do more than touch upon a few aspects of 
this very broad question. Possibly the most 
concise way in which some of the practical re- 
sults of our two years experience of State High 
School inspection can be set forth, will be sim- 
ply to quote the rules for High School classifi- 
cation adopted by our State Board of Educa- 
tion. They are as follows: 
_ “Those schools shall be classed as High 
Schools, which require for admission the suc- 
cessful completion of eight years of graded pre- 
academic work, or its equivalent, said pre- 
academic work to be approved by the State 
Board of Education. 

“ High Schools that fully meet the standards 
set by the State Board of Education, shall be 
classed as ‘ Approved High Schools.’ ” 

In order to be approved, a High School must 
meet.the following conditions: 

a. It must have, at least, one course of study, 
approved by the State Board of Education, 
covering four full years of school work. 

b. The teaching and equipment must be ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education. 

c. The teaching force must be adequate in 
number, and shall, in every case, consist of at 
least three teachers, each of whom shall be en- 
gaged exclusively in High School work. 

d. Diplomas shall be granted only to pupils 
who shall have completed a full four (4) years 
course, aggregating at least seventy-two (72) 
academic counts. The counts shall be reckoned 
in accordance with the number of recitations 
per week of a school year of at least 38 weeks, 
and the recitation periods shall average at 
least 40 minutes. 
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A three-years High School will be registered 
as a “ Partial High School” in case it meets 
the following conditions: 

a. It must have at least one course of study 
approved by the State Board of Education and 
covering three full school years of work. 

b. The teaching and equipment must be ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. 

c. The teaching force must be adequate in 
number and shall consist in every case of at 
least two teachers, each of whom shall be en- 
gaged exclusively in High School work. 

d: Certificates of graduation shall be granted 
only to pupils who have completed a full three 
years course, aggregating at least 54 academic 
counts. The counts shall be reckoned in ac- 
cordance with the number of recitations per 
week of a school year of not less than 38 weeks, 
and the recitation periods shall average not 
less than 40 minutes.” 

But after all the great problems of education 
are not formal, are not statistical, are not sub- 
ject to any law of mensuration, but are peda- 
gogic, and here the State Inspector of High 
Schools may exert the most salutary influence 
if his own fitness is of a high order. Here is 
the real opportunity for a strong man to im- 
press his personality upon the whole system of 
high school education in the State. Most of 
his work is advisory, not mandatory, and the 
eagerness with which the local superintendents, 
principals, and teachers welcome the High 
School Inspector, and any thoughtful sugges- 
tion from him, speaks well not only for the 
professional spirit in their ranks but touches 
very closely the core of this whole question. 

On what lines shall secondary instruction 
develop? What is the place of English, and 
what are the best methods of securing good re- 
sults? What shall we do for commercial and 
industrial demands? Such questions are 
pressing ones, and State Inspection should 
place a specialist in touch with all individual 
schools, and guide in a general way their 
policy. Still more fundamental is the question 
as to the scope of the elective principle. Every 
week I am called upon to give advice as to cur- 
riculum, and some matured policy should shape 
the answers given, even though no one ready- 
made curriculum will suit the multifarious 
local conditions. 

A brief statement of my attitude toward this 
question of the scope of the Elective principle 
may not be without interest. 

The fact that the High School must answer 
needs of great diversity, and demands of still 
greater diversity, and that it depends in the 
last analysis always on the approval of a not 
very discriminating public opinion forces it 
to introduce an elective principle. Some boys 
and girls wish to use the high school as a pre- 
paratory school and others as a finishing 
school. Of the first class some will have 
classical, others scientific, and still others the 
beginning of technical training. Of the latter 
class many, particularly boys, insist on commer- 
cial courses, and many, particularly girls, on 
general courses. Once more there are many 
who plan one, two, or three years in a High 
School and not four, whose circumstances, or 
whose choice shut them off from the ambition 
of a high school diploma. That our High 
Schools are forced to offer different courses 
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for diverse ends no one questions. In a sense 
this is an elective principle. I think the time 
is long passed when the wisdom of this ad- 
justment is questioned. In any case we are 
committed to it. If all the High School 
principals in the country were to become con- 
vinced that a return to the old unit course 
prescribed for all would be desirable, the 
change back could not be made save by slow 
and painful degrees, and probably not even so. 
In fact life is becoming more and more com- 
plex in its industrial and social relations, and 
there seems no present prospect of paralleling 
the miracle of old when the sun returned I0 
degrees on the dial of Ahaz. 

The Elective System, in the words of Super- 
intendent Seaver, means in its most logical 
form permission to the student to frame his 
own course “by choosing what branches he 
pleases, as many or as few of them as he 
pleases, and for as many years as may suit his 
purpose or his circumstances.” (Edward P. 
Seaver, Educational Review, Feb. 1900.) 

Looking at the Elective System stated in this 
broad way, what are some of its claims and 
assumptions? First then, its advocates claim 
that it promotes earnest work, since it stimu- 
lates interest and tends to cause the student to 
work fruitfully because con amore. As a cor- 
rolary it is often implied, and sometimes stated, 
that under a fixed curriculum interested hearty 
work is the exception. This is a very plaus- 
ible argument and has a certain amount of 
superficial justification. A recent educational 
writer says of the older fixed course, “ Most 
pupils had derived few permanent interests 
from their first eight or nine years of school 
life.” A severe indictment if true, but throng- 
ing questions will at once present themselves. 
Who informed the writer as to the fact and 
how did his informant find it out? Who has 
entered into the souls of men of the past and 
ascertained the date of the origin of their per- 
manent interests. And on the other hand, who 
will predict how many permanent interests will 
be bred in the minds of the elective kinder- 
gartners of the present? And if he predicts, 
who of us will give any heed to his prophetic 
utterances? Moreover, if it were true how 
does the author know that the fault lay in 
the lack of electives, and not rather in poor 
teaching? Here we touch on the true source 
of educational power and student interest. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is in the 
teacher. The same author in another connec- 
tion remarks, “ During the school period aver- 
sion and evasion are more frequently cultivated 
than power and skill through the forced pur- 
suit of permanently uninteresting subjects.” 
Doubtless this is true, but it is merely setting 
up a man of straw. The whole question is 
begged in the very form of the statement. It 
is impossible to tell in the vast majority of 
cases during the entire High School course and 
often for long afterwards what the permanently 
uninteresting subjects are. You will find a 
whole school in which the one subject that 
all find fascinating and attractive is mathe- 
matics. Why? You will find another school 
in the same town where the one subject that 
all detest is mathematics. Whv? You know 
the answer. Almost all boys and girls, especi- 
ally adolescents, love to do what they can do 
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well. Almost all boys and girls can do Alge- 
bra well when it is well taught. Therefore 
almost all boys and girls love Algebra, and 
are interested in it. Hence, to apply the elec- 
tive argument, almost all boys and girls should 
specialize in mathematics. Suppose we turn 
our syllogism the other way. Few boys or 
girls love to do, particularly in the adolescent 
age, what they do not understand. Few boys 
or girls understand Algebra when it is ill 
taught. Therefore few boys or girls love or 
are interested in Algebra. The deduction of 
rigid logic is therefore, few boys or girls should 
take mathematics; it is an abhorrent subject 
and far more likely to breed aversion and 
evasion than skill and power. 

Were there time I think I could show that 
alert interest, fruitful endeavor, and associated 
invaluable elements of successful educational 
work depend on causes far deeper and more 
abiding than individual choice of subject mat- 
ter for study. If the assumption were true the 
educational battle would be an easy one. 
Make all courses elective and lo! interest, 
earnestness, intense intellectual ambition would 
bud and blossom on every hand. _It is the truth, 
like it or not as we will, that many boys and 
girls really prefer to do as little as vossible, 
and their free elective choice would be amuse- 
ment and not work of any kind. I must not 
be misunderstood, adolescents are not as a rule 
incorrigibly lazy. Interest, alertness, fruitful 
endeavor, devotion to serve intellectual lines 
of study can be secured, and maintained, but 
not by anything so facile, so superficial, so 
momentary, as the offer of elective choice at 
the beginning of each year, or semester, or 
quarter, or week. Only by daily apprehension 
of truth, by daily intellectual victories, by daily 
opening vistas, by daily charm of personality, 
by daily revelation of sympathetic understand- 
ing, by daily reaction between soul and soul, 
and between the soul and truth. It is astonish- 
ing how little difference the subject does in 
fact make. It is astonishing how vast is the 
consequence of the teacher’s personality and 
character. 

The second claim, I shall briefly.touch upon, 
may be ‘put as follows: The Elective System 
allows early specialization, and so prevents 
waste of the pupil’s energy on subjects not 
germane to his life work and to his permanent 
interests. This claim too has a certain super- 
ficial attractiveness. It is easy to paint in 
glowing colors the cruelty of compelling the 
timid girl or the reticent boy to go on year 
after vear grinding out gerundives when his 
or her soul is yearning for the flowering of 
science, where their powers will expand like— 
I leave you to supply the figure. What are 
the plain facts? First, early specialization is 
an educational crime. No less. Early speciali- 
zation shuts the door of opportunity instead 
of opening it, it makes impossible untold pos- 
sibilities, it denies the inalienable right of 
every soul to know, to discover, to explore. It 
dwarfs and stunts. Let me add a paradox. 

ur modern intellectual inheritance has be- 
come so wide, so varied, so developed into end- 
less detail, that specialization is the necessary 
Condition of efficiency, and therefore, early 
Specialization is a crime. Why? Because 
later success will demand such concentration 





in one field of intellectual activity or practical 
effort, that there will be no later time for broad 
views of unknown regions. In early life it has 
become, “now or never” and early specializa- 
tion with a bland smile more cruel than any 
sneer pronounces at once the well-nigh irrevoc- 
able door of Never. It denies the inalienable 
right of the soul to explore, to discover, and 
to know. A wise statement of Dr. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, has 
been quoted before, but I do not hesitate to 
quote it again. He says, “ Specialization 
should follow a course of study for culture in 
which the symmetrical whole of human learn- 
ing, and the symmetrical whole of the soul 
should be considered.” Of course, you will 
ask me what I mean by early specialization. 
How early? I have my answer, but this is 
not the place or time to unfold it, for the time 
is certainly later than the normal High School 


age. 

Secondly, consider the phrase “ waste of the 
nupil’s energy on subjects not germane to his 
life work.” Which are these subjects? Who 
knows? What boy or cirl has the prophetic 
gift and knows what his life work is to be, or 
if he, by the fiat of his will determines it, knows 
what the subjects are which are germane to it. 
Is History, and the study of History, germane 
to commerce, or not? Perhaps you will say 
Arithmetic is germane to industrial pursuits. 
Oh no, it is not. In practical commercial life 
arithmetic becomes in a few weeks simply a 
dead tool, and the mind is not called upon to 
“arithmetize,” to “ geometrize,” or to act in 
any educative mathematical fashion. On the 
other hand the boy who determines that he 
will be a merchant, if he must specialize on 
what is “germane” will more appropriately 
take a course in psychology and moral philos- 
ophy. The real problem he will have to meet, 
is rather to weigh and to divine and satisfy the 
desires, tastes, prejudice, whims, and fancies 
of a great, fluctuating elusive public, than to 
ascertain what the profit will be on a cargo 
which he purchases at one price and sells at 
another. Moreover, that the native instinct 
and sagacity which makes a successful mer- 
chant can be appreciably increased, not to say 
created, by any particular course of study is 
open to grave question. Professor DeGarmo 
evidently would go far into these lines of spe- 
cialization. In a recent address he mentions 
an author who, to quote his words, “has pre- 
pared a most admirable book of high school 
grade on transportation. Indeed, almost every 
department of our commercial, industrial, 
political and social life is now supplied with a 
valuable literature of High School grade.” 
‘Valuable’ for what? To be placed in the 
school library for outside reading? Yes, if 
they are really full of fact and truth, and are 
of high literary excellence, if in a word they 
are worthy of ranking as literature. Substi- 
tuted for general courses of secondary study, 
such books are harmful. Does Professor De- 
Garmo think that his future transportationist 
is to be appointed at graduation from the High 
School General Manager of the Pennsylvania 
lines west of Pittsburg? If his high school boy 
hankers for the railroad and goes no further 
than the high school, the door of opportunity 
will probably open to him as a freight brake- 
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man, and his treatise on transportation, so 
admirably written for high school grades, will 
be moth-eaten and worm-gnawed. years before 
the elective system will begin to operate in his 
case, or before he will be called upon to do any- 
thing but obey orders, and look sharp about it. 
If he shows character and capacity, he will be 
promoted, and may at muddle life, wear 
the uniform and brass buttons of a conductor 
of a passenger train stopping at Harrisburg 
only, next stop Philadelphia. If the boy, who 
has been fooled by the treatise on transporta- 
tion of high school grade, really wishes a 
career as a transportationist, and aims high, 
and his circumstances permit, or by his in- 
domitable purpose he cleaves a way, he will 
take a good culture course in the high school, 
begin perhaps to specialize in the later years of 
his college course, follow his college course by 
several years of specialized science, mathe- 
matics and economics, and after graduation 
shoulder his surveyor’s rod like a man and 
start—at the bottom. Oh, I have watched them 
sympathetically for years, this valiant army of 
future railroad men, and I know whereof I 
speak. With the best equipment the pull is 
a hard one, the road is long, the pay is low, the 
discouragements are many, the Elective Sys- 
tem does not obtain, the most rigid of all rigid 
curriculums is the curriculum of practical life. 
I have seen them conquer, brave men as they 
are, I have seen successes come, in gradual 
recognition of unusual capacity and ability to 
do day after day distasteful work faithfully and 
with alert interest, I have watched their re- 
sponsibilities increasing and the more rapid 
their progress, the more dazzling their success, 
the more rigid has become the demands of the 
fixed curriculum in which they live. I have 
ridden with them in their private cars and 
talked with them of the problems of trans- 
portation with which they have to cope, I have 
stood with them in the library of their car and 
with them looked for the answers to my ques- 
tions. The books were ready with authenta- 
tive replies, but I did not find them using the 
admirable treatise on transportation of high 
school grade recommended ‘by the amiable 
theorist of Cornell Universitv. It is sad to 
think how little of elective freedom the rail- 
road magnate enjoys. Weary Willy has ten 
times as much. 

I have time for but one more of the claims 
of the Elective System. It may be phrased 
thus: “The Elective System provides a means 
of discovering a boy’s aptitudes and helping 
him to a wise choice of his life occupation.” 
To avoid misrepresentation let me quote from 
Professor Hanus who has very fully developed 
this thought. He says: “the special aim o 
secondary education and the teacher’s greatest 
responsibility, * * * consists in the discovery 
of each pupil’s dominant interest, in so far as 
these interests represent possibilities of de- 
velopment in harmony with the general aim of 
education, and in the constant use of the course 
of study as a means of intelligent experimenta- 
tion, until the pupil’s self-revelation is complete 
* * * Flexible courses with a large range of 
electives are needed.” The fundamental falla- 
cies which vitiate all this are painfully easy 
to point out. I shall limit myself to two which 
seem to me most important. The first is the 
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assumption that experimentation of the kind he 
has in mind is practically possible. A boy, let 
us say, elects Latin for his first term, and finds 
it difficult, when should he be allowed to drop 
it? Was the difficulty with the boy, or with 
the teacher? Will he later “find himself” and 
come to like Latin? If he gives up Latin at 
the end of the first half-year, has an experi- 
ment been tried? If so, what is the experi- 
ment, and what conclusion will you draw? If 
he determines to have no more Latin, the result 
will probably be that he will have no more 
Latin, and he may think till his dying day that 
his Latin experiment settled his capacity. Asa 
matter of sober fact he may have had a teacher 
who was not skillful in presenting the elements 
of the subject, or he mav have been a boy a 
little slow to “catch on.” I am by no means too 
convinced that that very boy did not have in 
him the making of an enthusiastic teacher, 
scholar, and writer, on subjects to which the 
door-way is a knowledge of Latin. I cannot 
see that his neighbor in the class, a sweet girl 
of sixteen who “adores Latin,” has yet shown 
a whit more promise of permanent power as 
master of the Latin language and literature. 
Professor Hanus protests, “ Without such pro- 
grammes (7. e. flexible prosrammes with a 
wide range of electives) it is useless to expect 
spontaneous effort (We insert an exclamation 
point here, but must hasten on) and under 
compulsion the pupil is prevented from experi- 
menting, and without experimenting it is im- 
possible for him or for any one else to know 
what he can and what he can not do, what 
he enjoys and what is distasteful to him.” Do 
you not see what this implies? If a pupil is 
confronted with a hundred possible periods of 
weekly work, and is free to choose, let us say, 
twenty, it is assumed that somehow or other 
his choice, dictated by fancy, by whim, by his 
parents’ ignorant prejudices, or his teacher's 
apriori professional cocksureness, has weighed 
not only the twenty period he has choosen, but 
also the eighty which he has not chosen. If 
he succeeds in the twenty he takes, which with 
competent instructors he is pretty sure to do, 
he properly concludes that the other eighty 
were less well adapted to his tastes and powers, 
an absolute pepitio principis. If on the other 
hand he fails in five out of the twenty, he will 
perhaps drop the subject and follow something 
else. He has then wasted his time on one five 
period course, and taken the first step in a de- 
moralizing path. Ancient wisdom says, “If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again” 7, e. at 
least three times. To educate a man out of 
that boy, a vastly better course would be, to 
make his failure the path of ultimate triumph, 
for few are the boys or girls incapable of suc- 
cess in any one subject (properly taught) un- 
less they are deficient, and for them we have 
asylums, and not public high schools. When 
we come to study this experimental laboratory 
theory, it is realized that to do the work 
claimed, we should need the aeons of geologic 
and cosmic time instead of the swiftly passing 
and never returning four years of the adoles- 
cent age. To suppose that in the vast majority 
of cases the choice between a course in High 
School history and a course in language put- 
sued for a year will really settle anything as to 
the boy’s permanent powers, one or the other 
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course having been, of course, excluded from 
the experiment, is the veriest midsummer mad- 
ness. A chemical laboratorv run on that prin- 
ciple could not exist outside of bedlam, and in 
bedlam they are said to specialize in sulphur 
fumes. 

And consider, secondly, the colossal assump- 
tion contained in the last clause of the quota- 
tion “until the pupil’s self-revelation is com- 
plete”: Was that written by one who knew 
the meaning of words? When is the pupil’s 
self-revelation complete? At any time in the 
high school age? At any time in the college 
period? Before the age of thirty? Is it ever 
complete? Do you know, you with whitening 
hair, what powers yet lie dormant in your un- 
suspecting possession. Who was the greatest 
budget-maker that England ever possessed? 
Few will deny that place to England’s Grand 
Old Man. With his power of exposition, I am 
not here concerned. That he could stand for 
hours unfolding the intricacies of his financial 
proposals to a spell-bound House of Commons, 
and throw over it the charm and vital glow of 
throbbing life is not the point. I am concerned 
with his sheer commercial insight and practi- 
cal business capacity, which silenced and con- 
founded the veterans of trade. When he was 
made Vice-President of the Board of Trade at 
32 he did not suspect such powers. In a reply 
to a note from Sir Robert Peel, he said, “ Of 
the importance and responsibility of that office 
at the present time I am well aware, but it is 
right that I should say, as strongly as I can, 
that I really am not fitted for it. I have no 
general knowledge of trade whatever; with a 


few questions I am acquainted, but they are 
such as have come to me incidentally.” He 
took a distasteful task, for which he believed 
himself (after 20 years of expert experimenta- 
tion) naturally unfit, and coerced his interest 


by sheer character. Mr. Morley describes his 
first budget and adds, “Such was the scheme 
that Mr. Gladstone now worked out in many 
weeks of toil that would have been slavish, 
were it not that toil is never slavish, when 
illuminated by a strenuous purpose.” And as 
men judge Gladstone now, this unsuspected 
latent power, the commercial insight, the prac- 
tical business capacity, unsuspected in the high 
school age, nay unsuspected till a chance (or 
Providential demand) called it out, was per- 
haps his most decisive claim to greatness. His 
schoolman’s acumen, carefully trained, in which 
he revelled; his classical scholarship, followed 
enthusiastically for decades, those powers he 
had discovered on leaving the University, all 
pale before this transcendent genius or com- 
mercial figures, and before his power of Par- 
liamentary leadership, this last also being an 
unchosen elective which the rigid curriculum 
of life thrust upon him. Listen to the dream 
now of a theorist. “The proper application of 
this principle will lead to that supremely de- 
sirable, though at present apparently unattain- 
able result, that each man, while still a youth, 
will learn to know his power and defects, and 
will be aided to select deliberately that calling 
for which he is best fitted by nature.” An 
amiable dream! How far away it sounds! 
How like the schoolmen of the Middle Ages 
with their discussions of their potential rela- 
tions of angles to space, etc. Let us lay hold 
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rather on fact. Listen to the sober words of a 
man who thinks and who does his own think- 
ing, in touch with facts of experience. Super- 
intendent Maxwell says, “ At the age of 14 it 
is only in the extremely rare cases of genius 
that a boy has developed any strong interest 
in any particular subject * * * I speak ad- 
visedly when I say that not five per cent. of 
the thousands of boys who annually complete 
the elementary course in New York City have 
developed any strong interest that would of 
itself lead them to pursue any one subject in 
preference to others.” 

My view of the Elective principles is simple. 
I would have a well selected list of high school 
subjects, all of them fundamental, taught as 
well as possible, and would have them arranged 
in parallel courses, between which the pupil is 
to choose. Judicious allowance for changes of 
purpose, proper provisions for transfers, will 
give all the elasticitv really needed and will 
secure'a great advantage, that is a large degree 
of purposeful work toward a defined end, 
along a path planned with the best wisdom that 
experience has put at our disposal. 

In respect to these and other questions the 
State Inspector must give an account. If he 
has wrought wisely and thoughtfully his in- 
fluence will be felt in enlightening the citizen- 
ship and raising the intelligence of the State. 
It he has wrought carelessly or arbitrarily he 
will have retarded to no small degree the 
erowth of education. The responsibility is 
great, his opportunity is far reaching. The 
penalties of failure are correspondingly great. 


Dr. Cheesman Herrick, Philadelphia 
High School: At the meeting of the High 
School Section yesterday morning it was 
asked what principals had an unsatisfactory 
curriculum in their schools. The question 
was not answered, but Prof. Bevier has 
shown the way to remedy the difficulty— 
State Inspection of high schools. But more 
important than this duty is the power of 
advice which a competent inspector pos- 
sesses. He will exert great influence by 
going about making suggestions to local 
boards, and making addresses here and 
there where they will do the most good. If 
in addition to the inspection there shall be 
a provision in the law that the local com- 
munity shall have financial support from 
the state when meeting the state require- 
ments as to high schools, then everything 
will be well. I recently spoke at the com- 
mencement of a New Jersey high school, 
where the graduates were of three kinds— 
a four-year Latin course, a three-year Latin 
course, and a two-year commercial course. 
On being questioned the principal was glad 
to say that that was the last year in which 
pupils would graduate under four years. 
Prof. Bevier said that he visited the town 
of Mt. Holly three times, conferring with 
the people, and that these conferences led 
to the establishment of better schools than 
the people of Mt. Holly would otherwise 
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have had. Two other towns had their high 
schools revolutionized on account of the 
effects of such suggestions. These facts 
answer to me the question, what shall be 
done with poor high schools. 

I think we can safely say that we need 
the standardization of instruction in high 
schools more than any other thing. Then 
the term high school will mean something 
throughout the State. We will have the 
experience of surrounding states to guide 
us in our efforts; but we want to steer clear 
of the system of rigid examinations which 
exists in New York. Neither do I think 
that we want to adopt the Middle West 
practice of having the State Inspector go 
out from the State University. We have 
no university in this State which stands in 
the proper relation to the public schools, 
for that plan to be adopted. In Wisconsin 
and Missouri the inspector is a deputy super- 
intendent from the Department. 

At the meeting of the High School Sec- 
tion in Williamsport it was unanimously 
agreed that a bill should be prepared and 
submitted to the Legislature in 1907. This 
matter will be considered to-morrow by the 
committee appointed at that time. I hope 


the committee will devise a rational scheme, 
and I bespeak for it your enthusiastic sup- 
port. Dr. Schaeffer is a member of the 


committee, and his experience and wishes 
will guide the committee in their work. 
When the time comes next year, the school 
people of the State ought to stand behind 
this plan for efficient inspection and super- 
vision of high schools. 

Principal W. S. Steele, Harrisburg High 
School: I suppose that my coming before 
you is owing to the fact that I have been 
for many years in close touch with the New 
York school system. In some particulars 
Pennsylvania is in advance of New York. 
For instance, New York pays $150,000 an- 
nually for inspections, of which at least 
$100,000 is wasted, on account of the kind 
of inspectors employed. Insurance agents, 
lawyers, and men in other lines of work 
are employed, and as there is no allowance 
for expenses the work is done poorly. In 
Pennsylvania you are ahead. Your county 
superintendents have sufficient salary to do 
the work, and they are school men. There 
is also in New York entirely too much cen- 
tralization. The number of small high 
schools in New York has been greatly in- 
creased, which has raised the general level 
of education, and thus improved the average 
citizenship of the state. Many exceptional 
pupils whose genius might never have been 
awakened otherwise, have had an opportu- 
nity for development, and although these 
schools had but three teachers they did 
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great work and were far from deserving 
the epithet “sham.” Teachers’ organiza- 
tions have also been encouraged. There is 
an organization in New York known as 
the Associated Academic Principals of the 
State, whose expenses are paid when at- 
tending their meetings, which has become 
a quasi-legislature in school matters. Its 
influence exerted through circular letters as 
well as personal work has been very great. 
There ‘s also a Supeiintendeits’ Council, 
and raany minor organizations, such as the 
Hudson River Schoolmasters’ Club, the 
Tri-County League, and others. Syste- 
matic inspection tends to the betterment of 
high schools in many ways. The inspira- 
tion of both pupils and teachers, the as- 
sistance of principals and teachers, the con- 
demning of old buildings and insistence on 
sanitary arrangements, the enforcement of 
local school regulations unrestricted by local 
influences such as churches and politics— 
all these make high school inspection of the 
greatest value. An illustration of the value 
of this inspection from my own experience: 
I had several poor teachers whom I was not 
able to get rid of. An inspector came to 
visit my school, and I told him about the 
matter. He went to see the work of these 
teachers, and afterwards told the board that 
if the work of the school was not strength- 
ened in those departments, state aid of $700 
would be withdrawn the following year. 
That brought the answer. 

Prof. Bevier: I do not want to be un- 
derstood as meaning that all small high 
schools are shams, but only those that pre- 
tend on paper to do what they can not per- 
form actually. Many of the best high 
schools are those with only three teachers. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION. 


Dr. N. C. Schaeffer offered the follow- 
ing resolution, on which no action was 
taken at the time, according to Art. X. of 
the Constitution, but gave notice that he 
would ask for action by this body to- 
morrow: 

Resolved,’ That Sec. I. of Art. V. of the 
Constitution be amended to read as fol- 
lows: One stated meeting of the association 
shall be held annually at such time and 
place as shall be designated by the associa- 
tion or its Executive Committee. The an- 
nual meeting may, by action of the Execu- 
tive Committee, be omitted in any year in 
which the National Educational Association 
holds its meeting within the State of Penn- 
sylvania, or when for any other reason a 
majority of the Executive Committee vote 
in favor of such omission. Special meet- 
ings may be called by the president at the 
request of twenty-five members. 
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REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


Dr. Schaeffer, representing the Legisla- 
tive Committee said that there was nothing 
to report, owing to the fact that there had 
been no meeting of the Legislature during 
the last year at which school matters could 
be considered. 


WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
REPORT. 


Supt. Morrow, of this committee, said 
that this library is not in condition to do 
good. The books are entirely professional, 
and ought to be where they can do good to 
the profession.. They once had a home in 
the State Library, but since that have be- 
come wanderers. They are now stored in 
in the offices of the School Department. 
We hope soon to make such arrangements 
as will make the books available to the 
teachers of the State. 

Dr. Schaeffer: The books ought to be in 
the State Library. The librarian has as- 
sured me that if placed in his care they will 
be well treated and properly accounted for. 
I move that the Committee be empowered 
to transfer the books to the State Library. 

Dr. Schaeffer’s motion was seconded and 
the association voted in favor of the change. 


NECROLOGY. 


This committee, through their chairman, 
Mr. Frank S. Krebs, made the folowing re- 
port: 

Whereas, It has pleased God in his all- 
wise providence to remove from the ranks 
of the educational forces of Pennsylvania 
the following members of the State Edu- 
cational Association: Miss Georgia Allison, 
Miss Hannah Fichtorn, and Supt. Joseph 
K. Gotwals; and 

Whereas, we desire to record this hum- 
ble testimony to their sterling characters, 
their unselfish devotion to the cause of edu- 
cation and the influence of their achieve- 
ments for the uplifting of humanity; There- 
fore be it : 

_ Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association mourns the loss of three 
influential members, and that the sympathy 
of the Association is hereby extended to 
the relatives and friends of the deceased, 
and that these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes of the Association. 

Joseph K. Gotwals, for thirty-three years 
superintendent of the schools of Norris- 
town, Pa., died October 8, 1905, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. Supt. Got- 
wals is honored by all who knew him not 
only for his interest in the intellectual ad- 
vancement of the pupils in his charge, but 
also for the deep and constant attention 
to the moral welfare of the young people 
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of his city, and his unblemished reputation 
and spotless character were an inspiration 
to all with whom he came in contact. 

Miss Hannah E. Fichtorn, of Reading, 
Pa., died February 1, 1906, after twenty- 
two years of faithful service in the schools 
of her city. At the time of her death, she 
was principal of the building at Tenth and 
Green Streets. She was actively engaged 
in contributing to the entertainment of the 
Reading Convention of the State Educa- 
tional Association last year. To show 
their appreciation, the teachers and the 
pupils of her school erected a tablet to her 
memory, in her building. 

November 6, 1905, Miss Georgia Allison, 
the talented chairman of the Kindergarten 
Department of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation, died at her home in Pittsburg. 
Miss Allison’s death is peculiarly touching 
to the Association by the reason of the fact 
that she was chairman of the Kindergarten 
Department at Reading last year and was 
again to serve in a similar capacity in this 
city this year. She was the pioneer of the 
Free Kindergarten in Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny, and in less than a decade under her 
supervision the sixteen kindergartens in- 
creased to sixty-nine, and in addition to 
this, there were established a Mothers’ Club 
and a Kindergarten College. In this sketch 
it is utterly impossible to do justice to the 
memory of this noble woman, whose entire 
life was devoted to the welfare of others. 

Requiescant in pace. 

The report of the committee was adopted, 
and the Association adjourned for the 
morning. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





T HE papers of the evening were in keep- 
ing with the day, and both touched on 
some phase of education as related to 


government. The first speaker of the even- 
ing, Hon. J. Horace McFarland, President 
of the Civic Federation of America, pre- 
sented the following paper on 


THE SCHOOL AS A FACTOR IN CREATING AND 
FOSTERING CIVIC VIRTUE. 


Civic virtue and good citizenship may 
properly be assumed to be practically inter- 
changeable terms. Certainly any develop- 
ment of the former that did not tend to 
the latter would be futile and foolish, un- 
less we consider unused knowledge as more 
valuable than intelligent action. All the 
civic virtue possessed by the aroused colon- 
ists would not have shaken off the yoke of 
Great Britain’s rule one hundred and thirty 
years ago, if it had not been expressed by a 
few who enforced their righteous beliefs 
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in their actions, being thus in the highest 
sense good citizens of their country. The 
tact and strategy of Washington were ex- 
pressions in action of true civic virtue, 
upbuilding this great nation of which he 
was the father, and the patience, purity and 
far-sightedness of the immortal Lincoln 
were potential to hold the yet greater na- 
tion as one and indissoluble, only as his 
civic virtue became in deeds the very highest 
type of working citizenship. It remained for 
the pure flame of good citizenship, burning 
the oil of civic virtue, to accomplish in the 
life-sacrifice of McKinley the final welding 
together of the again joined but not com- 
pletely merged parts of the immeasurably 
greater nation of 1901. Fittingly, too, is 
the United States of the Twentieth Century 


brought into its true relation as a world © 


power, under the guidance of a man who 
stands as an inspiring type of all that is 
best in civic virtue: Theodore Roosevelt, 
the first citizen of the first nation of the 
earth ! 

These radiant names in themselves an- 
swer the query, “ What is Civic Virtue, or 
good citizenship?” Was Washington care- 
less of his duties as a citizen of the colony 
of Virginia, years before the folly of Eng- 
land was God’s lever for splitting off the 
Western world of freedom from the slavery 
of fact and of tradition? Was Lincoln 


neglectful of his humbler responsibilities 
in the days of his young manhood in IIli- 


nois? Did McKinley disregard the needs 
of his own home city, before ever the Presi- 
dency was a dream to him? Has not 
Roosevelt manfully enlarged the duties of 
citizenship and discharged his responsibil- 
ities therein, all of his strenuous life? And 
the roll of honor might take an hour in the 
mere reading, of those others, the builders 
of the republic, who grew into the greater 
duties, the greater accomplishments, always 
through the faithful and interested doing 
of the lesser things. All down the history 
of our country the same lesson appears, 
and genius has always been taking infinite 
pains. 

Indeed, the taking of infinite pains is no 
less the mark of plain good citizenship than 
of genius. We cannot all be geniuses, but 
we can all take infinite pains in performing 
our duties as citizens, and when we have all 
done so, heaven will have moved right 
down to us! : 

Let us consider for a moment one bare 
fact of American citizenship. By a simple 
arrangement of selection, payment and ser- 
vice, called government, we buy for retail 
use at wholesale rates certain comforts and 
essentials of civilization—and it isa seldom 
recognized fact that the service we thus 
purchase for taxes paid is the cheapest ser- 
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vice we get between the cradle and the 
grave! We are given more or less satis- 
factory highways upon which to go about 
our business and our pleasure, replacing 
the incidental trails and bridle paths of 
ancient days. In cities and towns these 
highways are lighted at night and we do 
not therefore need the lanterns of centuries 
gone, or the torch-bearers required even 
to-day in such cities as Constantinople or 
Jerusalem. We are unobtrusively protected, 
and therefore need no longer attend to our 
own protection by bearing arms, or by 
maintaining the armed escort necessary to- 
day in crossing Africa. Certain restric- 
tions make fires less frequent, but an elabo- 
rate system of protection is also ours, in the 
free use of well-equipped and trained fire- 
fighting organizations, giving a sharp con- 
trast to conditions yet prevailing in lands 
where taxes are far higher. 

Water is supplied in our dwellings, and 
nowadays it is, in communities peopled by 
a fair proportion of good citizens, carefully 
filtered, so that it is not only pleasant to 
the eye and the taste, but free from disease- 
bearing organisms. In many more heavily 
taxed lands, the water supply is yet an indi- 
vidual and not a municipal concern. Yet 
here, under this simple though marvelously 
efficient and more marvelously cheap organ- 
ization, we not only have the water thus 
guarded, but there is likewise a general 
care for us if we do fall sick—care that 
seeks to recover us to health and to prevent 
the spread of the disorder to others. 

Education comes to our children as freely 
as the water in this favored new land—but 
there yet exist older countries where it 
must be bought by retail, and at a high 
price. 

It is recognized now, that we need places 
for sport, recreation and rest, and so we 
have in America a magnificent development 
of parks and playgrounds, tending toward 
health and happiness, and giving the hum- 
blest of us as good opportunities for out- 
door enjoyment as the millionaire’s estate 
can provide. No such opportunities are at 
the command of Turks or Russians, groan- 
ing under taxes that would cause instant 
revolution in this favored land. 

I have cited enough instances to prove, I 
maintain, my contention as to the marve- 
lous cheapness and great relative efficiency 
of the service we buy with our taxes. I 
walked to the railroad station in Harrisburg 
this afternoon over a half-mile of smooth 
asphalt pavement, which is cleaned and 
swept daily. It would have cost me $70, 
ooo to provide it myself, but under this 
wonderful mutual arrangement of govern- 
ment, I have as much use of it, and of the 
lights, the fire-protection, the policing and 
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the parks and the schools of my city, as if I 
owned them all; and at a cost of but twenty 
dollars a year for each thousand dollars of 
my property. 

But there will be some in this intelligent 
audience saying now, to themselves, “ Why, 
we are robbed all the time by the officials. 
There is ‘ graft’ everywhere. How can he 
call it cheap?” I simply reiterate the 
statement that it is cheap, and ask any 
doubter to consider what it would cost him 
to provide for himself the light and the 
protection that he will enjoy as he leaves 
this hall to-night. I heard a man not long 
ago tell of his experiences in Constantino- 
ple, where he had to have a torch-bearer 
and a guard to go about the narrow and 
filthy streets safely at night. He was buy- 
ing a poor quality of temporary service at 
retail, because the organization of govern- 
ment in Turkey is not of, and for, and by 
the people, even though they are said to 
have there the completest perfection of 
graft ! 

But there is sometimes, graft, malfea- 
sance in office, stupidity in administration, 
unbusinesslike handling of public work, 
partisan politics supplanting civic virtue! 
Who endures it? Who permits it? Who 
creates it? The indifferent citizen, the care- 
less voter, the blind partisan, the man who 
is too busy to see that he gets from his 
governmental servants what he pays for, 


while he has time to carp and complain 
at what is really caused by his own neglect! 
Which of these categories do any of you 


come under, my hearers? Have you all 
been as careful to do your sovereign part 
toward the election of a decent and capable 
councilman, a broad-gauge school director, 
an efficient mayor, as to participate in the 
affairs of your church, your lodge, your 
business or your profession? 

I am addressing Pennsylvanians, to whom 
these reproaches must, I am most thankful 
to say, have slightly less force than if I 
had been speaking a year ago. Civic virtue 
has at last awakened in our grand old com- 
monwealth, long held in ignoble shackles by 
a “corrupt and criminal combination,” and 
some of us are now voting and working in 
the business of government at least half as 
efficiently as we vote and work in cor- 
porate and personal and professional rela- 
tions. With the example of an aggressively 
honest and good citizen in the White House 
—God bless him !—graft and greed are ac- 
tually becoming unpopular, and intelligent 
attention toward getting what we pay for 
with our taxes is not uncommon. We are 
gaining | 

But you will be asking what all this has 
to do with the school as a factor in creating 
and fostering civic virtue. I answer that 
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until those who are presumed to be truly 
interested in education know what practical 
civic virtue really is, they can hardly be ex- 
pected to consider its relation to the school. 
The school director in one of our Pennsyl- 
vania counties who said, contemptuously, 
“ What’s this here Latin, anyway? I never 
had none of it!” was hardly in a position 
to consider the higher education. We must 
at least know of that we would teach. 

That the school is a tremendous and vital 
factor in creating good citizenship needs 
hardly to be argued. The school is a 
product of good citizenship, primarily, and 
the better the citizens the better the schools 
will be, and vice versa. 

Consider, if you please, for a moment, the 
influence of the school on its scholars. I 
assume, somewhat empirically I fear, that 
the average age of the vast body of children 
in the schools of the Keystone State is 
something over twelve years, and I also 
assume that male scholars remain in school 
until within from two to five years of their 
voting age. Boys and girls alike will 
average nearly a thousand hours each in 
school every year. For from three to ten 
years the school is their deepest interest, 
their social world, and it competes sharply 
with the family for influence over their 
future lives. There can be no question 
whatever as to the power of the school in 
creating civic virtue, and no more question, 
I grieve to say, as to its potency in breeding 
indifference and neglect to civic duties, 
under certain conditions. 

The schools do now teach patriotism, 
particularly with relation to history and 
greatness. Indeed, they do a great work in 
instilling lofty thoughts of our noble his- 
tory, our great men, our glorious flag. But 
America is not at this time in serious need 
of patriots who are fervently sure of their 
readiness to die for their country. She does 
need those who are willing to live for their 
country, and to serve it truly; but I do not 
wish to imply that there is any crying want 
for those who are only too ready to live on 
their country, just as long as it will supply 
them with easy jobs, in which the incom- 
petence that would be conspicuous in com- 
mercial life will be condoned and concealed ! 
I am minded of the citizen of this state who, 
at a political meeting where the eagle 
screamed was moved to get on his feet and 
to cry out in a tearful ecstasy of patriotic 
fervor, “Oh! that I could die for my 
country!” Within two weeks an investi- 
gation of his county office landed him in 
jail, because he had been stealing. He had 
been living on, and not for, his country. 

But do not the schools now inculcate the 
sort of patriotism I am holding up as most 
important? I fear not, to any useful de- 
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gree, in most parts of Pennsylvania. We 
do have some text-book teaching of the 
system of government, and that is excel- 
lent; but is there a school in which the in- 
timate government of the township, the 
village, the borough or the city is discussed ? 
Are the children of Altoona, for instance, 
taught exactly how councilmen are named, 
nominated and elected, how they spend the 
city’s money, and for what? Is there 
knowledge in these schools as to the city 
debt, the city tax rate, and the way in which 
property is assessed? The scholars prob- 
ably know what the salary of the President 
of the United States is; but do they know 
how much the executive of Altoona, the 
mayor, receives? They can bound Alaska 
or Abyssinia; but can they describe the 
wards in which they live? They know the 
course and the commerce of the Amazon; 
do they know the origin, the course, the 
cost and the relative purity of the very 
water they draw from the taps in the 
school-room? Geometry vexes and disci- 
plines them; but have mathematics been 
locally applied to make a study of the cost 
of improved street paving, or of the number 
of people the city has for each acre of her 
parks? 

If the school is to be a vital factor in 
creating civic virtue, it certainly ought to 
use a considerable part of that thousand 
hours a year in teaching the boys and the 


girls alike all the duties of citizenship. I 
will be fully heretical, and assert that Latin, 
Greek and geometry might all be spared 
rather than to omit the most intimate and 
careful consideration of the facts of good 


citizenship! Mental discipline? Why not 
get it in studying the interesting govern- 
ment of the precinct, township, ward and 
city? Ancient history? What is the mat- 
ter with the story of the last local campaign 
for decent government. Cultivation of the 
memory? Why not fix in the minds of the 
children the life history of the hateful and 
dangerous mosquitoes and how to destroy 
them? 

Consider the problem by analogy. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has enormous shops 
here at Altoona, in which are built cars and 
locomotives. These shops are filled with 
skilled operatives, either trained here, or 
employed because of their skill. That is, 
the cars and locomotives are built by ex- 
perts, and more experts are being trained 
in these shops continually. Do they teach a 
young man how to fashion the connecting 
rod of a locomotive by having him spend 
many hours a week in studying a dead lan- 
guage? Hardly—he works and _ studies 
right to that connecting rod, or he is 
dropped. 
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But in this far greater shop of citizenship, 
in which we must all work, we operate 
otherwise. Having frequently selected 
foremen, or governors, for some utterly ex- 
traneous reason, we permit them to take 
unskilled assistants at random, and they 
proceed to build, or to run, the engine of 
state, at our direct expense, somewhat as 
they please. If they do become expert, the 
supposed necessity for favoring some parti- 
san boss soon forces them out, and the 
foolish process is repeated—at our expense! 
We make locomotives and cars by expert 
effort, but we run the government, as nearly 
as possible, by the experiments of the in- 
expert ! 
concretely; we teach the apprentices to 
government, in our schools, everything else 
under the sun but the details of the one 
responsibility they cannot escape! That we 
are as well served, under these illogical 
conditions, is a tribute to the inborn civic 
virtue of our people, and points out most 
strongly what we might do under logical 
methods. 

Perhaps I exaggerate the importance of 
this idea. Be it so; the pigments of the pic- 
ture must be laid on thickly, to be trans- 
lated into their proper relations by the dis- 
criminating eye. But I ask you to project 
your minds into the future, and consider the 
government of any city or state ten years 
after adequate teaching of the simple facts 
of good citizenship, backed up by careful 
local demonstration, shall have been intro- 
duced into its schools. No boss will con- 
trol its voters—they will know too much. 
No officers will graft, for the citizens will 
be experts in the science of government, 
and will see that decent salaries are paid, 
and decent work done. Clean streets, bet- 
ter lights, splendid schools, a beautiful city, 
fine parks—all these would follow just as 
certainly as the daylight follows the sunrise. 
Knowing from proper school training how 
to fight the enemies of life—the diseases of 
filth and carelessness—there would be a 
great reduction in the death rate. With 
intelligent and intimate instruction as to 
the cause and cure of the “ White Plague” 
which now sends to the grave a vast army 
yearly of the victims of ignorance and care- 
lessness, consumption would become but a 
hateful memory. With assured knowledge 
that typhoid fever, by which outbreaking evi- 
dence of bad citizenship Philadelphia munt- 
cipally murdered more people last year than 
were destroyed by the earthquake at San 
Francisco, may be absolutely controlled, it 
would disappear. 

If now you conclude, with me, that we 
ought to create and to foster practical civic 
virtue in our schools, the query will arise, 
How shall it be done? I would angwer: By 
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teaching, from the very beginning of school 
life, the amazingly interesting facts of local 
government and conditions; and by then 
applying in the school, itself a distinct mi- 
crocosm, the best principles of government. 

The youngest child in the kindergarten 
or the E Primary can be trained in the very 
beginnings of good citizenship or civic vir- 
tue by being taught to avoid throwing the 
wastes of life into public places. A six- 
year-old child can keep a thousand banana- 
skins and loose papers off the streets each 
year. I most sharply remember one great 
lesson in civic virtue given me by my own 
boy, then in the Grammar School, who re- 
proached me for throwing a banana-skin 
on the street, saying, “A lady from the 
Civic Club told us in school not to do it!” 
You will note he did not get his teaching 
from the school curriculum, but by private 
effort. 

Information as to back-yard betterment 
will coincide with simple governmental 
problems, and when the school children of 
any community are taught to practice the 
simpler civic virtues, their parents are sure 
to be influenced. 

Right here the School Garden idea ap- 
pears as a most efficient agency for foster- 
ing civic virtue. Do you know what it is? 
Time forbids any lengthy statement of its 
powers and possibilities, but it has never 
failed anywhere when intelligently admin- 
istered. The sight I had last October of 
three classes of the Doan School in Cleve- 
land working joyously and profitably in 
cultivating their little garden plots, under 
the direction and control of Miss Miller, 
the Curator of School Gardens for the city, 
was inspiring, especially as I talked with 
the twelve-year-old captain who was get- 
ting all sorts of mental discipline out of his 
job. To see the great sight of two-hun- 
dred and twenty-eight garden plots in 
Yonkers a few weeks ago, each cultivated 
by a boy, after school hours, under an in- 
telligent and self-respecting arrangement, 
and to learn of the order cheerfully main- 
tained, the good citizenship thus fostered 
among children from factory homes, gave 
me great hopes, for such things must 
spread. To read the record daily made of 
his work in this Garden School by a ten- 
year-old future citizen was pathetically 
amusing; but that boy knows beans now, 
as well as corn and cabbage, lettuce and 
tomatoes, by actual growing contact, even 
though he may be a little shy on French 
and algebra ! 

I have been ashamed of the sluggishness 
of our own great state in civic progress in 
this and in other lines. We are awaken- 
ing, I believe, now, and surely we must be 
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foremost in education and statesmanship 
soon, as we have been in wealth and graft! 

To apply in the school the principles of 
civic life and government is a potential 
means of fostering civic virtue which I am 
sure must soon have the study and atten- 
tion of educators. The School City idea, 
originated by Wilson L. Gill, and by him 
successfully applied establishes a com- 
munity and a government right in the 
school-room. The children govern them- 
selves, and the teachers are but instructors 
and guardians. Elections are held, punish- 
ments administered, laws enacted, by the 
potential citizens, the scholars. All the 
phenomena of government appear in due 
course. That such a practical method 
must in time have extensive favor, I am 
sure. 

That the progress of civic virtue in the 
school is dependent upon the authorities 
who decide what shall be taught, and upon 
those who teach, is obvious, and it makes 
the problem harder. The children are al- 
ways ready, but are you, the teachers, pre- 
pared to take part in a revolution? Will 
the school directors consider good citizen- 
ship as of importance enough to be taught 
in the schools? I am hopeful but not 
entirely sanguine! 

An encouraging instance of what a wise 
teacher can do appeared recently in the 
Niagara preservation campaign which the 
American Civic Association has just waged 
with some success. The Francis W. Parker 
school of Chicago actually studies affairs 
of the day; and after discussion the chil- 


| dren raised among themselves fifty dollars, 


with which they secured a life membership 
in the American Civic Association as a 
contribution alike to Niagara preservation 
and to their own education. I will read 
the first letter of the principal—the man 
behind the idea: 

“Your statement in McClure’s Magazine 
for March has attracted the attention of 
our school children. We want to help 
save the falls. Will you kindly send us 
information as to the exact nature of the 
proposed desecration of the falls—as de- 
tailed as possible, and exactly your plan of 
campaign in the fight? We want to give 
you a life membership if we can. We want 
your literature in our school library, and 
we want, as a school community to know 
what the Civic Association is doing for 
America and to give it our support. If we 
can raise the fifty dollars—the price of a 
life membership—will you credit our school 
with such membership and give it the privi- 
leges that are usually accorded to regular 
individual life members? Very earnestly 
yours, Frederick M. Wilder, Principal.” 
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And now, with such an inspiring evi- 
dence of true civic progress, I want to 
record my conviction that the school is the 
greatest existing factor in creating and 
fostering civic virtue—the virtue that ex- 
presses itself in practical patriotism, in 
the very highest type of citizenship. For 
such virtue Washington and Jefferson 
lived; for such patriotism Lincoln and Mc- 
Kinley died; for such citizenship Grant 
and Lee, Sampson and Dewey fought. To 
such an ideal of a true American, aggres- 
sively honest and courageous, full of active 
and not passive civic virtues, the boys and 
girls of our schools look to-day, in our 
honored Chief Executive. North and 
south there is equal admiration for the sim- 
ple manhood of one who has always taken 
his citizenship to heart, and when I asked 
a score of south Florida “cracker” boys 
under fifteen last February “ Who is the 
greatest man in America?” they responded 
with one instant shout, “ Theodore Roose- 
velt!” With such a fertile field waiting 
for sowing, with such an example to point 
out, in a time when greed and graft, beefi- 
ness and brutality, rebates and wrong, are 
being daily rebuked, can the educators of 
Pennsylvania fail to see their opportunity ? 
What better than to here highly resolve to 
make the schools of our grand Common- 
wealth the very center of true civic virtue, 


and to declare to-night a new birth of good 
citizenship in them from this auspicious 
hour? 


THE PATRIOTISM OF PEACE 


was the subject of the next paper, by Dr. 
E. T. Jeffers, president of Collegiate In- 
stitute, York, Pa. Dr. Jeffers was not 
present in body, being this evening in Paris, 
but in spirit and sympathy he was with the 
association. His paper, which was read 
by Dr. D. J. Walter, is given in full: 

The Fourth of July is one hundred and 
thirty years old to-day. If we reckon the 
age of the nation from the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence, thirty years 
of the time being set apart to cover the 
period of all wars, one hundred years are 
left as a field for the display of the patriot- 
ism of peace. Or if any one should dis- 
pute the right to apply the term patriotism 
to whatever belongs in these hundred years, 
we may at least study the events and the 
men and women of this period, and en- 
deavor to prove the correctness of the title 
of this address. We have either a wrong 
notion of what patriotism is, or an un- 
worthy opinion of the inhabitants of this 
land who lived between the wars of this 
country, if we need to have any such proof. 

Yet it is. true that the figure called up to 
the mind of the average boy or girl by the 
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word patriot is of a soldier, or general, at 
least a fighter; and the occasion for the dis- 
play of his love of country was a war. Ask 
any company of intelligent children, who 
were the revolutionary patriots, and the 
answer will be, the men who fought the 
British. The fighters are so frequently 
and so persistently lauded, and are placed 
so high in the mind of the youth, that the 
civilian has no chance to be seen or heard 
from. The dangers which threaten the lives 
and liberties of the people from the attacks 
of armed enemies are so great, and real to 
every one, that all other dangers are 
eclipsed, if they are mentioned at all. 
Hence the citizen who saves the country in 
time of war is the patriot, and the courage 
of the soldier is magnified till it seems im- 
possible to find time or room to speak of any 
other kind of courage in connection with 
the safety or advancement of the nation. 
It scarcely enters the thought that patriot- 
ism is required to sustain or promote the 
welfare of the land except when fighting 
on the battle field is necessary. When no 
foe threatens us with army or navy, we are 
supposed to exist, and grow naturally and 
easily in wealth, intelligence, civic virtue, 
and power. Each man and woman attends 
to the business of the home, the store, fac- 
tory, or whatever the trade or profession 
may be by which daily bread is earned, and 
national life is the by-product of fidelity 
to every-day duties. Why exhort to patriot- 
ism when none is required? Why seek to 
develop a virtue that can have no room for 
its exercise? Only on the principle that 
“in time of peace prepare for war” can 
there be any excuse for any attempt to keep 
alive the flame of love of country in our 
own hearts or inspire any such sentiment in 
the hearts of the youth. And this would 
be scarcely the patriotism of peace. It 
would be looking toward war, preparing for 
war, and arousing feelings that could find 
their appropriate expression only in war. 
Unfortunately this is the drift of most 
efforts to raise up a race of young patriots. 
Who ever heard a Fourth of July speech 
that did not introduce the field of blood and 
death, and the noble men who bared their 
breasts to the sword of the foe? How 
many patriotic songs are free from the 
smell of powder? Even national hymns are 
introduced with a prelude to imitate the 
sound of the trumpet, and have an accom- 
paniment that recalls the roar of cannon, 
and the confusion of deadly strife. The 
Bible furnishes texts on which are built 
sermons without number in which the fight 
that every Christian must make against sin 
is likened to the scenes of the battlefield. 
Because no scenes cause the nerves to 
tingle as do those in which we follow the 
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scout, the spy, the brave column that 
charges in face of a fierce cannonade, or 
thousands of men meeting in the shock of 
a general engagement, what wonder that 
literature is saturated with these san- 
guinary ideas? Small surprise that youth 
read these stories in preference to descrip- 
tions of beautiful landscapes or charming 
sunsets. We must not raise our hands in 
horror over the blood-thirstiness of the 
race, when we find that books fail to reach 
the rank of the most popular of the season 
unless they are at least spiced with battles, 
and that the picture of flowing gore cannot 
be eliminated from what is suggested to 
the mind of our citizens at every mention of 
patriotism. 

Although war is a hard necessity in some 
cases, the number diminishing, we are 
grateful to observe, with the growth of in- 
telligence and the feeling of universal 
brotherhood of mankind, and although it is 


still necessary to teach the youth that if | 
| calls men to the tented field. Children 


the country needs service in the field no 


loyal American will refuse to risk his life | 


for the safety of the land; yet I think you 


will agree with me in the assertion that the | 


safety, progress and power of the nation 


is more dependent on the patriotism of | 
Possibly we | 


peace than on that of war. 


may go farther and affirm that the every- 
day conditions of peace test patriotism more 


than do the trials and dangers of war. 
What, exactly, is patriotism? Socrates 
thought it a doubtful virtue, in fact said 
it was no virtue. It is a complex of vir- 
tues. “Our country right or wrong” he 
would call it a vice to advocate. It in- 
cludes “obedience to the country’s laws; 
support and defence of her existence, rights 
and institutions ; and promotion of her wel- 
fare.” This definition, taken from the latest 
dictionary, says nothing specifically of ser- 
vice in war, though it implies fighting if 
that should become necessary. It plainly 
includes several virtues which belong to 
times of peace, involving conduct that may 
seem commonplace, but is no less vital to 
the welfare of the nation. 

I. A patriot will contribute his just and 
equal share towards the financial support of 
the government. He will tell the truth to 
the assessor. He will never give $250,000 
as the sum total of his property when he is 
worth a few millions. ‘He will not put a 
handful of bonds in his wife’s desk till the 
assessor has paid his annual visit, and swear 
that he is worth only what he has left in 
his box at the bank. In short he will 
honestly subject himself to the share of the 
tax for city, state and nation, in proportion 
to his real and personal wealth. Tested by 
this plumb line, many who pose as straight 
patriots will be discovered to be decidedly 
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| crooked. Multitudes of Americans who 
would scorn the idea of cheating a mer- 
chant, think it no sin to defraud the govern- 
ment out of hundreds of dollars, possibly 
millions, each year. I am revealing no 
secret, only repeating what has been known 
and published everywhere for so long that 
we have become accustomed both to the 
story and to the fact, when I say that while 
the standard of private morality in this 
country is exceptionally high, the standard 
of morality in all that relates to public 
affairs is lamentably low. Here is a field 
for the patriotism of peace. The true 
patriot will be as far from retreating or 
hiding under unworthy subterfuges when 
the assessor is to be faced, as he would be 
to run to cover when asked to face bullets. 
The virtue required in this civil encounter 
is quite as great, the call for it is infinitely 
more wide-reaching, and the advantage to 





| the nation more vital, and needed through 


ten times more years than the virtue that 


hear their fathers make jokes about the 
devices they are guilty of in escaping taxes, 
and grow up with the notion that it is no 
sin to cheat the government. We are 
raising a crop of young traitors more 
menacing to the future of our liberties than 
the followers of the red flag. The homely 
virtue that prompts the citizen to pay the 
debt he owes for the protection he receives 
from the state is at the very root of all that 
is worthy of the name of patriotism. No 
man should ever boast of love of his 
country, or display the stars and stripes, or 
join in the Fourth of July celebration, un- 
less he carries an honest tax receipt. 

II. “ Graft” is a respectable word, desig- 
nates a most useful operation in horticul- 
ture, carpentery, surgery, and _ religion. 
But a meaning not found in any diction- 
ary, but all too familiar in the public press, 
and on the street, has been added to it in 
order to express briefly an evil that is a 
serious reflection on our patriotism. Un- 
fortunately it is necessary to define either 
the word or the crime it indicates. No 
one expects any building erected by public 
expense to be finished or furnished at a 
figure as low as if it were built by a private 
citizen. Anything from a country school 
house to a state capitol is expected to be 
more profitable to contractors and builders 
than the same building would be if an 
individual ordered it and paid the bills. 
Notwithstanding the watchfulness of 
honest officials, it seems impossible to avoid 
graft in all public expenditures. As soon 
as a committee is appointed to lay out 
money for any public work the members 
are beseiged with offers, direct and indi- 





rect, of some profit to themselves, if the 
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order is placed with this or that particular 
firm. The committee man must be a very 
“ Aristides the just” if he does not feel 
tempted to accept the rich bribes that are 
pressed on him, in the most ingenious ways. 
Of course they would be rejected with con- 
tempt if offered as bribes. They are slight 
tokens of the high regard the giver enter- 
tains in view of the distinguished public 
services of the flattered committee man, or 
grateful recognition of previous favors, or 
something else; but both giver and receiver 
say with their eyes what their tongues 
never utter, and it can all be condensed 
in this odious word “ graft.” Do I need 
to say that a true patriot will keep his 
hands free of all such tainted gifts? I fear 
that if all who have touched this unclean 
offering, either to give or take it, were 
weeded out of the lists of professed 
patriots, it would seriously thin the ranks. 
It is worthy the effort of the greatest of 
our statesmen to fight openly as a life 
work this most insidious and almost uni- 
versal evil. Dishonest contractors de- 
feated France in the Franco-Prussian war, 
and China in her war with Japan. It is a 
short step from taking a bribe, adding to the 
legitimate cost of government supplies, to 
furnishing inferior materials, and failing 
to deliver what is paid for; and this step 
had been taken in both instances I have 
cited. Graft has not gone to this extreme 
in this country, possibly, but it has gone far 
enough to dull the conscience of public 
servants, and multitudes of private citizens; 
and the drift is toward thorough rottenness 
in all national transactions. The latest ad- 
dition to the British navy could not work 
as much harm to our coast cities as graft 
has done to our good name and national 
strength. 

Iil. It is scarcely necessary to mention 
the relation of each of us to the kind of 
men who hold our offices as furnishing a 
large opportunity for the display of intelli- 
gent patriotism in time of peace. If only 
those who fight can be patriots, then only 
for a very small fraction of the men and 
for a brief space of time can there be any 
chance to prove a love.of country. In our 
land we are placed under a government in 
which, according to the constitution, laws 
and traditions, the power is in the people. 
Each man, by his vote and personal influ- 
ence, has a share in determining what kind 
of representatives we shall have, and what 
laws shall be passed. Each woman, though 
denied the privilege of voting, can do 
much to shape public sentiment, and that 
will tell on the politics of the country. I 
think we have all heard of a class com- 
posed of .men who make politics a trade. 
They absorb the rights and powers of the 
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citizens. They dictate platforms and 
candidates, divide the offices among them- 
selves dominate legislation for their per- 
sonal gain, and leave the citizen with the 
elective franchise as a hollow form. These 
leaders, strong by adroit combinations, skil- 
ful by long practice, intrenched behind 
powerful supporters whose aid they buy 
unblushingly by patronage, smile com- 
placently as they watch the voters file up 
and exercise the supreme right of freeman, 
theoretically; but practically carry out the 
will of the professional politicians, or 
“bosses.” Patriotism has not expended its 
full energy when it complains of this state 
of things, denounces the “ gang” and tells 
how things ought to be done. We cannot 
hide behind our ring leaders, and lay -all 
the blame on them. So long as any evil of 
this nature exists the people are lacking in 
patriotism. Each one of us must bear his 
share of the disgrace and iniquity of the 
most abominable piece of political chi- 
canery that blackens the annals of the age. 
These dictators have profited by our indif- 
ference, indolence and_ selfishness. We 
have lost our rights by neglecting our 
duties, and can recover those rights only 
by unselfishingly devoting our time, energy 
and money to meeting our obligations. 
Occasionally a spasm of righteousness 
seizes our citizens. Some political crime 
more atrocious than usual provokes a civil 
earthquake that shakes from power the 
grossest offenders; but apathy soon returns, 
and so do the discredited leaders. 

If every shoemaker sticks to his last, 
every attorney to his clients and court 
room, every merchant to his counter and 
office, every teacher to his desk and every 
preacher to his pulpit, politics will be left 
in the hands of a few, our liberties will 
soon be a name as they are now largely 
a shadow, and patriotism will have disap- 
peared from our land. The duty of the 
patriot takes him away from his trade or 
other business, leads to sacrifice of no little 
time and gain, and proves an expensive 
virtue. To interfere with those who have 
directed primaries, conventions, and _ polls 
for their own advantage will stir up opposi- 
tion, will bring loss of favor and patronage, 
possibly, and convert friends into enemies. 
Only the patriot will pay his price. That 
eternal vigilence that is the price of liberty 
taxes the endurance of the most persever- 
ing. The cost of patriotism is so great 
as to be prohibitive, except to the most 
unselfiesh and the most loyal. 

If any of you are old enough to remem- 
ber the scenes of 1861 to 1865 you recall 
the tremendous tide of feeling that swept 
over the land and how it carried into the 
ranks of the volunteer army hosts of young 
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men, how those who enlisted won the favor 
of the men and the smiles of the women. 
They enjoyed a money bounty from the 
government, a good salary while they 
served and the promise of pension when 
they retired. I would not subtract one leaf 
from the laurel crown that decks the brow 
of the brave warrior. But I am sure that 
you see that the devotion to the country’s 
welfare on the part of those who fought 
her battles can bear no comparison with 
that of the man who with no crown to 
cheer him on, no reward other than the 
consciousness of duty well done, often 
alone, and in the face of detraction, mis- 
representation and odium, still goes right 
on, renewing the fight boldly every day, 
persevering in efforts to make the vote and 
voter honest and intelligent, keeping it up 
with equal vigor whether he succeeds or 
fails, and never relaxing his work or 
watchfulness till relieved by death or vic- 
tory. 

That persistent unselfishness that must 
ever constitute the largest element in 
patriotism, is evidently found in the variety 
that flourishes during the years of peace. 
Of the man who is worthy to bear the name 
patriot at all times, Pope sings: 

. Statesman, yet friend to truth; of soul 

sincere, 

In action faithful, and in honor clear: 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 

Who gained no title, and who lost no friend; 

Ennobled by himself, by all approved, 

Praised, wept, and honored by the muse he 
: loved.” 

IV. We are not forgetting that love of 
country involves “ defence of her existence, 
rights and institutions.” Defence implies 
danger to be warded off, and also on the 
part of the defender, courage. No idea of 
patriotism is complete that does not include 
courage. Now what call is there for cour- 
age when the dove of peace has settled over 
our land and no hint of war is heard in 
news from the farthest of our neighbors? 
If there is no danger except that which 
threatens life with immediate destruction, 
then there can be no courage except that of 
the defender who risks life. Life is not the 
greatest thing, nor is destruction of human 
life the worst of evils. We do not agree 
with Satan when he says “ All that a man 
hath will he give for his life.” The patriot 
in time of peace risks what is dearer to 
him than life itself. When the humble 
miner complains of the owner, when the 
small dealer calls for justice at the hands 
of the government against the railroads, 
when the public hears suspicious things of 
Its food supply and asks an investigation, 
when any weakest member of the body 
politic thinks himself denied any right and 
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appeals to those stronger against his op- 
pressor, then is the opportunity for the 
patriot that has the courage to stand up 
for his native land. The President of the 
United States, if all that is told of him as 
cow-boy and colonel is true, never displayed 
greater courage than he has during these 
last two years in his attacks on the great 
corporations in his efforts to defend the 
rights of the citizens. The most popular 
man in the world when he brought Russia 
and Japan together in peace, he risked the 
good will of the country in his brave fight 
for justice. Had there been a shadow of 
timidity in his constitution, he would not 
have undertaken any such crusade as he 
has conducted against the giant combina- 
tions of capital and brains that he has com- 
pelled to submit to investigations. Those 
who have fearlessly assisted him in these 
disagreeable tasks deserve to be ranked 
with him as defenders of their country’s ex- 
istence and rights as excellent illustrations 
of the patriotism of peace. 

V. Since these things are so, what kind 
of instruction should we give in our school 
rooms? The timid girl who receives her 
certificate from the county superintendent, 
and first enters the school room filled with 
an unruly restless crowd, is thinking mainly 
of methods to calm and train those com- 
mitted to her charge, in the topics laid down 
by the law and required to be taught in the 
public schools. Without knowing it she 
is a peace patriot of the first order. Brave, 
quiet, just, sympathetic, she wins her charge 
to likeness with herself unconsciously, and 
the boys and girls too are becoming un- 
selfish, and patient, persistent and fearless. 
We cannot ask her on the first day to plan 
to instruct her pupils that the good citizen 
and clean-handed statesman are equally de- 
serving of glory with the general and the 
soldier. But as she advances in history and 
finds more attention given to periods of 
conflict than to years of peace, she can do 
something to give a true meaning to the flag 
that floats from the top of the school house. 
When she comes to the formation of the 
constitution, and discovers that this was 
more important than the battles of the revo- 
lution, and more difficult, Washington him- 
self being witness, she can put Madison and 
Franklin and these who were not fighters 
beside Washington, Hamilton and others 
who were in the army, and show the pupils 
that the liberties of our country were se- 
cured more through the work done in the 
constitutional convention, even by those who 
fought, than by the fighting itself. So all 
the way down to the present day, neglect 
of the service rendered to the land by un- 
selfish brave men, and more unselfish and 
braver women who are always on the right 
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side of every moral question, can be cor- 
rected, and these deserving patriots assigned 
to their true place in the minds of the com- 
ing generation. In the revolutionary pe- 
riod, Otis, Samuel and John Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Witherspoon, and especially Franklin 
should be held up as patriots of the highest 
type beside the warriors. In recent years 
John Hay was of more service to the coun- 
try than Dewey. Not to do justice to the 
patriots of peace, so much as to develop a 
sane idea of the true relation of things, I 
would have teachers bring out in a strong 
light this most worthy and useful class of 
Americans. 

I have touched here and there loosely on 
a few points suggested by the theme as- 
signed me. The subject could not be ade- 
quately treated in less than a volume. I 
shall leave you with these hints, adding, 
however, one that should never be omitted. 
You do not need to be reminded of the 
unmeasured debt this land owes to the 
Christian religion. No list of peace patriots 
would be complete that omitted those who 
preached the gospel of righteousness and 
love. Not less should we include the sturdy 
farmer, the prosperous merchant and manu- 
facturer, the brilliant professional man who 
illustrate in their lives the virtue of un- 
selfish service to mankind, all of whom have 
been the strength and promise of the nation. 
Washington and every thoughtful Ameri- 
can has reminded us that our liberties can- 
not long endure without morality, and 
morality soon gives way unless rooted in 
religion. 

The music of the evening consisted in 
solos by Mr. S. B. Hare and Miss Edith 
Mackey, and a duet by M. L. Whallon and 
Miss Katherine Ramey. All were highly 
appreciated and met with enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of the association. 

Adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


= devotional exercises, led by Rev. 

O. C. Roth, D.D., Pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church, and music by the High 
School Orchestra and a school chorus, 
Prof. Edward Rynearson, Director of the 
Pittsburg High School, was introduced and 
read the following paper on 


PREPARATION IN ENGLISH FOR PROMOTION TO 
THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


At a recent convention of high school 
and college men there appeared this num- 
ber, “ English Again.” I felt, and still feel, 
that it was bad taste to apologize for a con- 
ference on the most important subject in 
the course of study in our primary and sec- 
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ondary schools. And I am not sure but 
that some of the time spent on a few of 
the college studies might be more profitably 
spent on some of the many phases of Eng- 
lish. 

English in the courses of study has 
meant anything from an occasional lesson 
in technical grammar, or the reading of a 
small portion of Birds and Bees on a Fri- 
day afternoon when teachers and pupils are 
tired out, to a carefully planned and well 
balanced course. Even in some _ high 
schools the opinion still holds that almost 
and one can teach English. However, 
many men have gone out of our schools 
capable of using clear, forcible English in 
spite of their instructors and in spite of the 
lack of instruction. 

The subject of this paper as it was first 
sent to me was “ The Ideal Preparation in 
English for High School.” Ideals vary so 
much; even within the same school you 
may find widely diverging views. If the 
different methods of teaching English 
were made to converge upon a minimum of 
essentials, the different instructors would 
still have ample opportunity to use all their 
originality in the application of these 
essentials and in the reading of literature. 

Grammar occupies a prominent place in 
the course of study in many schools. In 
most of the ungraded schools the pupils 
never study geometry or logic. Grammar 
is the only subject in the ungraded schools 
that presents analytical methods in a 
formal way. I know I shall be considered 
old fogyish when I make a plea for formal 
grammar. I do not believe that our 
schools should omit all subjects that re- 
quire thought. However, the author of the 
grammar who prescribes that children of 
nine years of age should write sentences 
with a compound phrase subject, and many 
other points too complex for beginners, 
betrays his little knowledge of child de- 
velopment. Much time has been wasted 
in the lives of the boys and girls of this 
country by trying to reverse the processes 
of the mind. Sometimes we try to teach 
parts of arithmetic and of grammar to our 
children of eight and ten years that can be 
comprehended better by the minds of chil- 
dren of sixteen years. And we postpone 
French and German—subjects that are 
learned largely through imitation and 
memory—until the greatest activity of the 
memory is past. 

There are many useful things that can 
be taught incidentally. Many pupils and 
some superintendents of city schools incor- 
rectly fold papers intended for filing, and 
letters. At this time I have three such 
letters from men and women who, occupy 


important positions. Since many of the 
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boys in the city enter offices they should be 
taught to write the most frequently used 
forms of commercial paper. Probably 
nothing makes clearness and conciseness 
more emphatic than an occasional drill in 
writing telegrams. 

Some people say that since so many of 
our pupils use incorrect English the fault 
lies with the teachers of the subject. I do 
not agree with this at all. The habit of 
speech in children of six to eight years is 
one of the most firmly formed habits. The 
home and the street are where the child 
acquires his use of language. “On no 
other subject do the forces of the social 
environment, against which the _ school 
must strive, make themselves so continu- 
ously felt as they do in English,” says Pro- 
fessor Chubb. If there be a simple test of 
education that may be applied to all men 
and women, it is, as President Eliot some- 
time ago pointed out, the free, correct and 
individual use of one’s own language. It 
is not that English is poorly taught in the 
schoolroom, but that it is not properly used 
in most of the homes. It is grossly abused 
in many of the activities outside of the 
home and school. You can’t do much for 
a child in the use of language in a few 
minutes of theory and practice in the reci- 
tation, when he hears it improperly spoken 
in the home or on the street. 


We in America are censured, and rightly 
so, for the slovenly way in which we use 


our language. This carelessness has a bad 
effect on the child in a general way. He 
becomes indifferent to the best way of do- 
ing things, and may easily slip into dis- 
honesty and into immorality. The care- 
lessness of men in public affairs is only a 
natural outgrowth of the carelessness and 
inaccuracies of childhood. Cultured teach- 
ers everywhere are amazed at the limited 
vocabulary of many children who come 
from homes where nothing is lacking that 
can be bought with money. Through in- 
difference and inaccuracy has come the 
use of slang, which always indicates a 
poverty of language. In the country and 
in the city, in the workshop and in the 
office—wherever men and women talk— 
we hear this careless speech. The Outlook 
says, ““ This speech not only lacks shading, 
refinement, individuality, but also betrays 
the most limited knowledge, an unedu- 
cated ear, and a wholly untrained social 
sense. The schools are doing what they 
can to correct this vocal slovenliness; but 
it can never be corrected until American 
fathers and mothers understand that they, 
and not the teachers in the schools, give 
children the language that they speak. 
The home in which good English is spoken, 
by people whose voices are modulated, im- 
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parts the habits of good English speech 
without any didactic methods or any pedan- 
tic consciousness.” 

The child does use good English during 
the recitation in false syntax, but we teach- 
ers often permit him to use, and we too 
often use, language whose syntax is just as 
false as that given in the books for correc- 
tion. Nearly every teacher in our schools 
has some kink of language that constitutes 
a bad example to his or her pupils; none of 
us is careful enough to insist upon the cor- 
rect language from pupils. Incorrect Eng- 
lish is a fatal blemish upon any attainment 
along other lines. Yet incorrect speech is 
nearly universal, and unconquerably per- 
sistent. Schools have no more important 
work than the establishment of a habit of 
correct language. This cannot be done 
without constant effort by all teachers, all 
the time. To permit incorrect language in 
other classes, certainly destroys the work 
of the English classes. 

Teachers in the elementary schools fre- 
quently have 50 or 60 pupils in six or 
eight different subjects. Each month the 
pupils write one or two compositions that 
are more or less carefully corrected, while 
they have written work every day in one 
or more subjects in which little or no atten- 
tion is paid to the English. Here is where 
many incorrect habits of the use of lan- 
guage are formed. One can never get the 
best results until we have fewer pupils for 
each teacher. 

One great need in the education of the 
youth in America is the absolute necessity 
of accuracy in every statement and action. 
If the child gets the idea that any sort of 
an expression will receive credit no matter 
how indefinitely or incoherently it may be 
expressed, he may feel soon that there is no 
compensation for accuracy. Nothing in a 
recitation pleases a teacher more than to 
see the pupil stand squarely on both feet 
and recite the lesson in the clearest, most 
concise English. At once he commands 
the respect of teacher and classmates. 
Since many of our boys and girls do not get 
a college training how important that they 
be taught to express themselves forcibly 
and accurately. A prominent business 
man told me the other day that he had been 
spending much time with his new office 
force to get them to answer his questions 
instantly. Not long ago I saw the pupils 
in a class in geometry write the term “ com- 
plimentary” angles and the teacher made 
no attempt to correct the error. Many of 
us confuse leave and let, like and as, don’t 
and doesn’t, should and ought, shall and 
will, loan and lend, and other words. Cor- 
rect speech can be obtained only by eternal 
vigilance. The forms of our common 
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speech by repetition become almost reflex 
actions. Since we are all more or less 
bundles of habits we all realize how impor- 
tant it is that the child forms the right 
habits of speech along with other good 
habits. How difficult a task we undertake 
when we wish to change the incorrect form 
of expression that we have used for years! 
It is not to add the good to the bad, but to 
displace the bad with the good. Train the 
children to use the best English automati- 
cally. A certain sight, sound or impression 
should command instantly the correct form 
of expression. 

Dr. Halleck says, “The attention of 
teachers should be called to the importance 
of early purposive training of the central 
nervous system while its brief morning of 
plasticity lasts. Then, and only then, can 
the nerve cells be made lifelong friends, 
who will take upon themselves the duty of 
pronouncing correctly, of speaking gram- 
matically, of making habitually correct re- 
sponses to the thousand and one demands 
of life, while the intellectual powers are 
left free to devote their entire energies to 
weightier matters. Such nerve cells will 


also be ready to reproduce their former 
sensory experiences as a firm foundation 
for thinking about concrete things. Rightly 
trained nerve cells occupy a position anal- 


ogous to that of a trusty servant, who, with- 
out being looked after, attends to all the 
wearying details of housekeeping leaving 
the mistress free to entertain her friends 
and to develop her higher powers. No 
human being knows a more relentless 
enemy than motor nerve cells that have 
been wrongly trained early in life. Such 
a man may be worth a million, but the bad 
grammar will continue to flow automat- 
ically from the motor mechanism of speech, 
and to mortify him in good society.” 

The wide-awake teacher in the ele- 
mentary school has little or no difficulty in 
suggesting topics for the composition work, 
as she knows her pupils intimately and is 
sympathetic in their interests. Many chil- 
dren drop out of the public school, both ele- 
mentary and secondary, because of the lack 
of sympathy. It is no sign of superiority 
for the teacher to be sarcastic when the 
pupil fails to write like a master or recite 
like an orator. Many young people carry 
the wounds made by ridicule and sarcasm 
all through their lives. The results will 
be more satisfactory and the lives will be 
better if the pupils should hear, “If you 
will do such and such things, your work 
will improve.” Don’t tell merely what is 
wrong but indicate how it can be corrected. 
Don’t accept slovenly work. 

I believe in general that an exceedingly 
poor paper should be rewritten; yet if a 
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new theme could be assigned to the pupil 
in which the errors of the first paper could 
be avoided it would make a greater impres- 
sion upon the pupil. If he copies the first 
theme and avoids the mistakes he merely 
changes a result; but when he writes the 
new theme correctly he has applied the prin- 
ciple involved; he has improved a process. 

By special permission of Prof. Bailey 
I quote the following paragraph from his 
Nature Study Idea: “I well remember my 
first ‘composition.’ For days I had tried to 
think of a ‘subject.’ I had importuned 
father and mother and friends. ‘ Winter,’ 
‘Spring, ‘The pen is mightier than the 
sword, ‘The pleasures of farm life,’ 
‘ Shakespeare,’—all had equal terrors. ‘Rap- 
idly the days melted away, and to-morrow 
the composition must be ready, and yet of 
all the well-sounding subjects not one 
seemed to present a way of escape. The 
teacher—God bless her! learned of my 
plight. She asked me what was the best 
‘time’ I had had last summer. Of course 
I knew—the time when we all went black- 
berrying, with all of us rolled into the 
bottom of the wagon-box that went bump- 
ing and rattling over the stones and grind- 
ing through the sand, when we crept 
through the deep cool woods and then 
came into the ‘clearing’ where the skidded 
logs were covered with the tangle of berries 
and berries—of course I knew! With what 
delight I told her! And then she said, 
‘ Just write that down and that will be your 
composition.’ From that day until this I 
hope I have written only on those things 
that are dear to me.” 

Dr. Adams Sherman Hill, of Harvard 
University, asks this question: “Is there 
any remedy for the state of English in our 
schools and colleges?” 

This is his answer: “I venture to say 
there is; but it is one which demands per- 
sistent and long-continued work and hearty 
co-operation on the part of all who have to 
do with the use of English in our schools 
in any form and for any purpose. It re- 
quires intelligent supervision at one time, 
intelligent want of supervision at another 
time, and watchful attention constantly. It 
requires a quick sense of individual needs, 
and ready wit to provide for them as they 
arise.” 

We all believe that to learn pure English 
we must use it in its purity. Since for every 
one hundred words written there are 10,000 
spoken, we must not lose sight of the value 
of oral language. Much emphasis has been 
put on written work; be it said for our en- 
couragement there has been a great im- 
provement in this form of expression. 
When we consider that much business is 
transacted in person or over the telephone, 
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that many of the social pleasures are de- 
rived through conversation, and that most 
of the instruction in forms of speeches, ser- 
mons, addresses, and lectures, is imparted 
to us through the human voice, we realize 
that men and women influence others, and 
are influenced by spoken words. Topical 
recitations should be required in the upper 
grades while the story may furnish material 
for the oral work of the lower grades. The 
pupil must have his attention riveted on the 
facts and the best way to reproduce the 
statements. By artful questioning the 
teacher should lead the child to express 
himself freely. The voice should be flexible 
and well modulated. Clear and forceful 
enunciation can be secured in many cases 
only with great difficulty. We should be 
able to have our thoughts at our tongue’s 
end as well as at the point of the pen. One 
of the leading scholars of this state told 
me that it is impossible for him to dictate 
an address or even a letter to a stenog- 
rapher. He can think only when he has a 
pen in his hand. 

What a help to all phases of work is the 
story hour, especially to the children of the 
first three grades. The children hear stories 
and myths and compare their own experi- 
ences. The stories must be chosen with 
care and well told. Most teachers have a 
Certainly 


collection of appropriate stories. 
most of the funny stories found on the 
brightly colored pages of our papers do not 


meet the requirements. Before last Christ- 
mas the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg 
published and distributed an _ excellent 
graded list of the best stories for children 
under twelve years of age. Miss Bryant 
has written a valuable book for mothers 
and teachers on “ How to tell stories to 
children.” The story does much to retain 
the activity of the imagination which is 
sadly neglected and often destroyed in many 
of our schools of to-day. 

_It is important to write many composi- 
tions. To be able to give expression it is 
necessary to receive impressions. These 
may be obtained through the many studies 
of the school, through the study of nature, 
through talks (formal and informal), 
through visits to places or machine plants. 
These impressions are important as they 
give us the facts. None the less important 
is the reading of good literature. It is here 
that the pupil catches the true fire. Correct 
expression without the glow of an earnest 
soul is like comparing a mathematical state- 
ment to some of the finest passages in 
Macbeth. The pupil must read intelligently 
and intelligibly. He himself must first get 
the inspiration; then, and then only can he 
impart it to others. 
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The child has much trouble in arithmetic, 
algebra, and the other subjects, not always 
because the subject matter is too difficult 
but frequently because he has not been 
taught to get the thought from the printed 
page. As soon as the teacher reads the 
problem the solution is easy. An occasional 
lesson in reading from the arithmetic or 
geography would teach the child how to 
make the nrinciples of expression practical. 

Lowell said: “ But have you ever rightly 
considered what the mere ability to read 
means? That it is the key which admits us 
to the whole world of thought and fancy 
and imagination? to the company of saint 
and sage, of the wisest and wittiest at their 
wisest and wittiest moment? That it en- 
ables us to see with the keenest eyes, hear 
with the finest ears, and listen to the sweet- 
est voices of all time?” 

Children of the seventh and eighth grades 
read and read and read. It is absolutely 
necessary that they be surrounded with good 
prose and poetry. If not, they will read 
those books and magazines in which there 
is nothing to make them better men and 
women, but much that will not only detract 
from their school work but also poison their 
lives. We all know how important it is to 
fill the hours outside of the recitation with 
healthful recreation and to guard against 
dissipation. 

Many school principals say that the chil- 
dren of the elementary school are not able 
to grasp the thought in literature. The 
truth is, schools are doing this work with 
gratifying results. For average pupils 
three things are necessary: the work must 
be graded, books must be supplied, and the 
teachers must be intelligent. I wish time 
permitted this association to discuss the 
relative value of the school reader and the 
complete classic. 

In many of the best elementary schools 
the pupils recite memory gems. In the 
lower grades these are poetry. The pupil 
memorizes five to ten poems each year. 
What a storehouse of treasures he will have 
as he takes his place in society! No one can . 
tell how many times parts of these selec- 
tions will be the means of a victory when 
temptation seems to block the way, or will 
be an inspiration in moments of discourage- 
ment. Many of these were understood only 
partially when committed, but in after years 
they take on added meaning and beauty. 
These gems will lose much of their value if 
the exercise is made hateful as task-work 
or as a punishment for some offence. You 
are probably all acquainted with “Poems 
every Child should Know,” “Graded 
Poetry,” “Poems for the Study of Lan- 
guage,” and many other excellent collec- 
tions. 
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In short the pupils who complete the 
course of study in our elementary schools 
should have (1) teachers who use the English 
language correctly, who never permit the 
orthography of the printed page to be other 
than perfect, who never permit the spoken 
word to be pronounced incorrectly nor 
enunciated carelessly, who have a love for 
the highest in literature, who have the 
power to create and nourish this same spirit 
in the minds of their pupils, and who have 
discrimination sufficient to select and grade 
this literature; (2) not only a selection of 
many of the choicest gems from literature, 
but also a repertoire of fifty to eighty com- 
plete poems; (3) the ability to read intelli- 
gently and intelligibly with a well modulated 
voice; (4) a knowledge of elementary 
grammar, and of composition sufficient to 


make clear simple descriptions and letters. | 
Supt. W. W. Evans, Columbia Co.: We | 


are discussing a most vital theme. A child 
leaving the grammar school, loving the 
best things in literature, able to express 
himself correctly and enjoying such expres- 
sion, possesses something of the greatest 
value. The first thing we must do is to 
properly realize the importance of the sub- 
ject. The second step is to realize that our 
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pupils enter the high schools with less | 
preparation in this subject than in any | 


other. This is true everywhere. 
come of our English teaching is every- 


where unsatisfactory. The average boy is | : : 
* question this, I assure you. For clearly 


unable properly to express himself. When 


The out- | 
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preparation in English for admission to 
college. He may consider historically what 
has been done, surveying it with calm satis- 
faction or regretting that it has not been 
more or otherwise. He may consider the 
matter as an abstraction metaphysically and 
dilate upon the ideal perfections of some 
scheme of his own; or attack abuses, and 
anathematize whatever is as wrong. I want 
to do none of these things. I am angry with 
nobody, disgruntled at nothing. I am not a 
metaphysician nor given hopelessly over to 
pedagogics; and I dream, I trust, not more 
frequently or more unpleasantly than other 
men. The whole question of college en- 
trance in English is a practical one to be 
solved, like most things of the kind by 
agreement and reasonable concession. This 
is not a subject for inspiration, but for the 
application of our daily ordinary common 
sense. 

It seems to me that we can best get at 
this matter by asking ourselves, and deter- 
mining if we can, a few very simple ques- 
tions. First, What is this subject, English? 
Second, What part of it may we reasonably 
demand of a boy or girl ready for college? 
Third, How can we best obtain of students 
in the secondary schools precisely this in 
quality as well as amount? And lastly, 
How can we best ascertain that the appli- 
cant for admission to college is fit and prop- 


| erly prepared? 


we think how many pupils never get beyond | 


the grammar grade, the importance of 
proper English training in the grades is 
plain. 
size is that there can be no adequate teach- 
ing of English until our teachers are pre- 
pared to do the work. There are but few 
teachers of English, and they have as a rule 
been awakened by some great instructor in 
earlier years. Lastly, the responsibility for 


lowed to rest on the home. Our only hope 


eS ee ae ae ee | others would demand that no child should 


home-makers of the future. We must 
counteract this bad training of the home. 
It is absolutely necessary that a minimum 


of essentials should be fixed by some one, | 


so that there can be uniform work toward 
a known end. It would be a good thing if 
this association were to take some definite 
action upon the subject. 


PREPARATION IN ENGLISH FOR ADMISSION 
TO THE COLLEGE 


was the subject of a paper by Dr. F. E. 
Schelling, head of the English Department, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Various methods are open to him who is 
bold enough to speak on this vexed question, 





And first what is English? No trivial 
English comprises a great many things 
about which and their relations to each 
other we are not altogether clear. Speak- 


The third point I wish to empha- | ing, writing, spelling, all are English, and 
| so too, is Grammar, cali it by some more 


| pleasing name if you like. 


Some people be- 
lieve that some memorizing of roots and 
derivatives is good for the mind and quick- 
ends the understanding. Others, wiser in 
their newer generation, believe that no edu- 


instruction in this subject can not be al- | cated man or woman should be ignorant of 


| the general nature, course of development 


and history of our English tongue. Still 
be allowed to enter college without at least 
an acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon. Then 
there is what goes under the generic head, 
English Literature, variously to be consid- 
ered as the account of great literary lives, 
as information about great books, or as the 
story of the development of literary move- 
ments and influences. Lastly, there is lit- 


| erature in the true sense, books of approved 


| 
| 


| literary worth, read as works of art for the 
| joy that they can bring, for the expansion, 


elation and uplifting force which no study 
of fact can possess. English thus comprises 
at least a dozen different subjects, several 
of them in nature distinct, if not repugnant; 
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and I think that we can now, all of us, 
understand why an old and tried teacher 
once exclaimed, “I can teach anything but 
English.” He had taught Latin, Greek and 
mathematics, he had taught science and 
modern languages, but he could not teach 
English. And asked why, he replied: “In 
everything else you know where you are; 
in English you never can tell.” 

But secondly, What part of this composite 
of twelve or more subjects is it reasonable 
to demand of a boy or girl ready for col- 
lege? Spelling, writing, reading, composi- 
tion, speaking, grammar, etymology, lan- 
guage, Anglo-Saxon, biography of great 
authors, bibliography of great books, the 
history of literature and literature con- 
ceived of and studied as an art. . I think 
that despite the opinion of one enthusiastic 
and prominent member of the Committee on 
Entrance Requirements in English, we may 
begin by excluding ‘the study of Anglo- 
Saxon or Old English. Interesting, valu- 
able and necessary though it be, for the 
thorough student, the preparatory school is 
not the place for it. Secondly, I should ex- 
clude any detailed or extended study of the 
history of the language, first because it in- 
volves an acquaintance with the laws of 
philology which the preparatory student has 
neither the time to acquire nor—to speak 
truth—his teacher the specific knowledge to 
impart. Most important of exclusions and 
absolutely to be banished from the prepara- 
tory curriculum is that amateurish play-at- 
work subject entitled English etymology. 
Etymology is amateur philology and bad 
scientifically and pedagogically. The recog- 
nition of parallel forms that comes to the 
student of Latin or Greek even to the stu- 
dent of French or German, if he is not 
misled by merely apparent analogies, is one 
thing; the learning of Latin roots or any 
other roots with lists of derivatives and 
much unstable gossip. about words by au- 
thors and teachers who have little Latin 
and less Greek and no Anglo-Saxon at all, 
is something very different and, if not 
worse, at least a woeful waste of time. 

But there are nine or ten branches of 
English left. Let us see, at the other ex- 
treme, what we can absolutely not do with- 
out. A child must be taught to read and 
pronounce properly. That is, we who 
teach must throw our wills and energies 
in the interests of good English for a 
couple of hours or more a day against the 
inertia and bad influences of the other 
twenty-four hours. Again a child must be 
taught to spell English words correctly. 
This is the touchstone of literacy and, 
grumble as we may, this ugly, bristling 
hurdle in the race must be taken no matter 
what waits for it, and taken early. Once 
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more, there is writing, a term which com- 
prises everything from penmanship, Spen- 
cerian, vertical or other, to composition 
and that very fine thing which used pre- 
valently to be called by the elegant word, 
rhetoric. As to penmanship, the whole art 
is comprised in the solitary word “ legibil- 
ity.” He who seeks for more is marking 
time if not wasting it. Composition is not 
so readily disposed of; for here our ideals 
fall apart according to our ambitions or 
perhaps according to our temperaments. I 
wish that every teacher would honestly ask 
himself: What am I after in teaching these 
young people composition? Am I rearing 
a brood of young Shakespeares or at least 
a litter of youthful Addisons. Or shall I be 
content with an humbler vocation—the 
honest attempt to help the children to 
reach in their endeavors some modest ap- 
proximation to the simple use of clear:and 
adequate English. 

I would not have raised so obvious, a 
question as this, if it were not for some 
recent experiences of mine. You all of you 
know the class of busy and vexatious peo- 
ple that go about gathering statistics, who 
send you blanks made up of a series of 
impossible questions asking your present 
preoccupation, your previous condition of 
servitude, your future hopes of salvation. 
The statistician exists in the realm of peda- 
gogics, and one from a New England Col- 
lege recently sent out a circular sagely 
asking: “In the conduct of your classes in 
composition do you keep in view the high 
ideals of authorship or are you content 
merely to teach a correct use of the Eng- 
lish language?” I replied that we were 
very humble at Pennsylvania; that we were 
a little troubled ourselves about “the high 
ideals of literature” and had a haunting 
feeling from which they rarely suffered in 
New England—that perhaps not every 
word that we were writing ourselves would 
prove immortal. I concluded by lamely 
confessing that we were “content merely 
to teach (so far as we might) a correct use 
of the language ” and take it all in all, were 
happy that we could do even that. One 
more example; it is related that some years 
since the young women who came up for 
entrance in English at one of our Colleges, 
which shall be nameless, were required to 
write an essay on Portia at Belmont in the 
style of Addison. Supposing the thing for 
a moment possible, can you conceive it de- 
sirable that any young American woman of 
the twentieth century should write an essay 
in the style of an elegant and accomplished 
English gentleman of the beginning of the 
eighteenth? In the teaching of composition 
be content with the necessary drudgery that 
has for its ideal the direct and simple con- 
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veyance of the thought from the mind of 
the writer to the mind of the reader. Let 
the words employed conform to good con- 
servative usage, let the idioms be familiar 
but not vulgar and as for figures of speech, 
flowers of rhetoric and poetical embelish- 
ments, let all these fine things take care of 
themselves. In our entrance examinations 
in English to college we must demand a 
legible hand, correct spelling, and a decent 
ability to write plain English which will 
express what the student wishes to convey 
and not something else. As a means to 
this last end we must also demand a reason- 
able acquaintance with those grammatical 
laws which explain the relations of words 
and their functions in the construction of 
the sentence. We still require English 
grammar as part of the entrance require- 
ments at the University of Pennsylvania and 
shall until every student coming to us shall 
present the usual requirement in Latin. I 
often wish that we might also demand of 
every candidate in English the power to 
read intelligently aloud with due regard to 
conversational emphasis. Reading is said 
to be a lost art; certain it is that declama- 
tion and debating—each proper in its place 
—cannot be regarded as sufficient substi- 
tutes for it; while as to elocution, as it is 
usually taught, with its affectations and 


pseudo-scientific assumptions, it is best left 
out of any category of sane education. 
But we come now to that debatable mat- 


ter, the study of literature. I am a devout 
believer in the efficacy of literature in any 
system of education. But I believe that 
this efficacy is dependent on a quality too 
often lost sight of in teaching in secondary 
schools and colleges as well. A student for 
example may get his names and dates all 
straight, his lists of books and lists of au- 
thors, he may cram all that the text-book 
offers as to the contents of the books 
of Longfellow or Irving and learned by 
rote what the text-book maker has written 
about him. And with all this multifarious 
knowledge he has as yet studied not one 
word of literature. It is only when he 
reads his author and has the direct action 
of that writer’s art upon him, it is only 
when the student sees for himself, feels for 
himself and enjoys because the power of 
the poet or artist in prose is upon him, that 
he can be said to have begun the study of 
literature. Everything else is merely pre- 
liminary. In short no teaching of litera- 
ture is worth much which does not recog- 
nize that in dealing with great books we 
are dealing primarily with works of art, 
to be appreciated, understood and enjoyed, 
not to be crammed for matter of fact and 
mere information. We may add then to the 
homelier requisites already named a ra- 
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tional acquaintance with a reasonable num- 
ber of approved works of indubitable rank 
in the literature of power, so studied as most 
effectively to cultivate the student’s artistic 
sense, illuminate his out-look on life and 
elevate and refine him. 

And how can we best obtain or attain to 
all this? How may we best unite, in just 
proportions, English, the necessary tool and 
means to the acquisition of all other 
branches, with that other English, which is 
the only study of the school curriculum 
which can be pursued with that lofty ideal 
and disinterestedness as to ulterior ends in 
which the power of culture exists? As to 
English, the necessary tool, this is sharp- 
ened like other tools only by incessant 
grinding. As to such necessary work, let 
us remember that no man is too good for it; 
and that while it may be more interesting 
for the ambitious teacher to dilate on the 
Northumbrian dialect,impart the niceties of 
prosody or revel in etymological parallels, 
he is probably neglecting something far 
more important in doing all this, and had 
better drop from the sky to correct his chil- 
dren’s punctuation and spelling. It is the 
ambitious teacher who errs in slighting his 
drudgery for the excursions into college- 
land or for raids into the precincts of the 
university. It is the faithful but wearied 
teacher who falls into the contrasted mis- 
take and substitutes the hard and unprofit- 
able fact in the study of literature for the 
inspiration of guidance. Do not mistake 
me, facts to the study of literature are like 
the lines of latitude and longitude, neces- 
sary for guidance, but valueless in them- 
selves; but if literature teach the student 
anything it should teach him that, in this 
one study at least, he cannot live by facts 
alone. It will be remembered that our third 
query was: How can we best obtain of 
students in the secondary schools preciselv 
the kind of preparation and the quality of 
preparation that will enable them success- 
fully to pursue their college work? I should 
answer it by asking the preparatory schools. 
so far as students preparing for college 
are concerned, to do or continue to do 
these three things. First give up your 
“ post-graduate courses” in philology, An- 
glo-Saxon, the history of literature and 
what not; they are often as supernumerary 
in their character as that blessed word 
“post-graduate” is tautological in form. 
Secondly, teach the humbler English 
branches with all your heart and with all 
your might. Despise not grammar, pursue 
spelling if not to the bitter end at least to 
the bounds of perfection. Slight not the 
small things, not even the comma. Third, 
try to treat literature as literature and 
therefore as an art, not as history, biog- 
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raphy, bibliography, mythology, or philos- 
ophy. Don’t select a passage for parsing 
from a book that you want your students 
to love. Know the books that you teach, 
have a real enthusiasm for them. Be a 
guide and a brother, not a pedagogue; and, 
above all, do not place your own opaque 
body between your pupils and any good 
book. 

Lastly how can we best ascertain that the 
applicant for admission to college is fit and 
properly prepared? I sympathize, and 
deeply, with those true lovers of free litera- 
ture who deplore that every child should 
come to the college gate with the same little 
packet of “required reading” under his 
arm. But order, even if uniformed, like an 
orphan asylum, is preferable to chaos. I 
appreciate the impropriety of misusing a 
great classic by making a school exercise of 
it. But could classic be put to better use? 
I recognize, too, the objections which may 
be urged as to almost any book or collec- 
tion of books—by anyone who has not hap- 
pened to make the selection himself. And 
I agree with many of the adverse judg- 
ments that have been passed from time to 
time on the eccentricity and positive ab- 
surdity of the questions occasionally put 
on the reading required for college. But 
why give up a thing because it is capable 
of occasional abuse ? 

In short, I do not join with those who 
advocate’ drastic changes in our present 
mode. I am content to examine or accept 
the examination of the approved teacher 
who ought to be better able than I to know 
the attainments of those who have studied 
under him. I should like to tighten the line 
which divides literacy from illiteracy and 
reject all candidates for admission to col- 
lege who show a slovenly training in those 
parts of English which mark its employ- 
ment as a tool. I should like to interpret 
the study of literature by its spirit and ac- 
cept the man who shows evidence of its 
cultivating and uplifting influences rather 
than him whose mastery is solely of literary 
facts. The teaching of English is no trifle 
but a thing worthy the best endeavor of all 
concerned in it. Let us remember this and 
be mutually forbearing and _ helpful. 
Causticity and criticism count minus, it is 
the sympathetic extended hand that helps. 

Dr. G. M. Amwake, dean of Ursinus Col- 
lege: The subject is preparation in English 
for admission to college. It has already 
been presented by a professor of English in 
a university. What I am called on to do is 
to discuss the subject not from the stand- 
point of the teacher but of one who is in- 
terested in all departments of college work. 
English has a larger bearing on college 
study than the mere work done in that de- 
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partment. Late psychologists lay great 
stress on expression as part of the thought 
process. We are limited in our thinking 
just so far as we are limited in our vocabu- 
lary. A previous speaker said that we can 
not say what we think on account of a 
paucity of vocabulary. I want to put the 
converse—one can not think what he cannot 
say. Preparation in English is the prep- 
aration for thought necessary everywhere. 
(1) English ought to be taught with the 
thought of securing the largest and most 
versatile vocabulary possible, in order to 
give breadth of thought. (2) Pupils should 
be taught to use the language correctly. 

3) The time left ought to be devoted to 
the masterpieces. If the lower schools will 
prepare the boys in the use of the language 
I think I can promise that the colleges will 
take care of the literature. But they 
should not be made the material for a 
school grind. 

Prof. A. E. Kraybill, principal-elect of 
the Lancaster High School: The gentlemen 
who have preceded me have so fully dis- 
cussed the English required for college en- 
trance that there is little left for me to talk 
about except some English that is not re- 
quired for college entrance. It is not that 
I have any objection to offer to the require- 
ments. I believe they are essentially good, 
both in subject matter and the method in 
which it is to be studied. The ability to pass 
a creditable examination on the assigned 
work is a reasonable test of the student’s 
fitness to enter college, but it is only a par- 
tial test. The pupil who has no more than 
the assigned work has been deprived of 
much of the best literature that rightfully 
belongs to childhood and youth. It is an 
advantage to the teacher in English to have 
his work definitely defined, but it has also 
its disadvantages. The words of Lowell 
find a striking application to the teacher of 
English— 

He who waits to have his task marked out 

Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 


The teacher of English must not be con- 
fined to the prescribed work. He must find 
time to turn aside from the broad highway 
of the great classics to wander along some 
of the many pleasant by-paths of literature. 
Frank Dempster Sherman may not be one 
of the bards sublime, but there is more value 
in knowing from the heart his simple lines 
on Friendship than in knowing all the ar- 
guments of Burke’s speech on Conciliation: 
It is my joy in life to find 
At every turning of the road, 
The strong arm of a comrade kind 
To help me onward with my load. 
And since I have no gold to give, 
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And love alone must make amends, 
My only prayer is, while I live, 
God make me worthy of my friends. 
To sing from the heart 
Yes, we’re boys! Always playing with tongue 
or with pen, 
And I sometimes have asked shall we ever 


e men. 
Shall we always be laughing and youthful and 


gay 
Till the last dear companion drops smiling 
away? 
is of more value than to know too much 
“of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
brought death into the world, and all our 
woe.” 

Let us remember in our work that the 
college examiner can never test us on the 
best that we have done. It is the grateful 
pupil alone who knows the moments when 
he has been put into sympathy with the 
“wayfarers of the spirit, the few who hold 
earth’s coin of less account than fairy gold.” 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions offered the 
following report: 

Resolved—That the thanks of this asso- 
ciation are due, and they are hereby ex- 
tended, to the people of Altoona and 
vicinity for the very cordial reception ten- 
dered to us, and for their untiring labors in 
making our stay in their midst both pleasant 
and profitable; and to all others who have 
in any way contributed to the splendid suc- 
cess of this the fiftieth annual session of the 
association. 

Resolved—That we note with great satis- 
faction the increasing unification of the 
various educational interests of the state, 
and we urge upon all who are in any way 
connected with the problems of education 
in Pennsylvania,—in whatever grade or 
kind of work,—the importance and the ob- 
ligation of identifying themselves with this 
association, to the end that its influences 
may be broadened and that the state’s edu- 
cational factors may be made still more of 
a unit. 

Resolved—That we again urge upon the 
proper authorities the creation of a Depart- 
ment of High School Inspection, to be made 
one of the adjuncts of our State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Resolved—That we approve the efforts 
being made to control child labor in Penn- 
sylvania, and that we urge upon this asso- 
ciation’s Legislative Committee the matter 
of such further legislation as shall make 
the laws governing child labor more effec- 
tive in the production of the good that is 
distinctly sought. 

Resolved—That we approve the creation 
of a Teachers’ Retirement Fund, and the 
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administration of the same in a manner to 
be determined by the proper authorities; 
and that we endorse the call for a meeting 
of delegates from all interested districts, to 
be held in the Commonwealth Hotel, Har- 
risburg, Pa., October 12, 1906. 

Resolved—That we approve the efforts 
now being made to secure a permanent 
tenure of office for teachers; and give it as 
the sense of this association that every rea- 
sonable local effort which may be put forth 
to that end should be encouraged; and that 
specific state action tendirig to that end 
should be inaugurated. 

Resolved—That this association extends 
to the National Educational Association, 
which was organized in the city of Phila- 
delphia in 1857, an urgent invitation to hold 
its fiftieth anniversary within our state in 
the summer of 1907, and that, in the event 
of the invitation being accepted, we pledge 
the educational interests of the state in a 
united effort to make the enrollment worthy 
of the event. 

Resolved—That it is with sincere regret 
we learn of the enforced retirement from 
active service (due to failing health) of 
City Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Philadelphia, Dr. Edward Brooks; and that 
we hereby express our appreciation of the 
valuable service he has rendered the cause 
of education in our state. 

Resolved—That it is with sincere regret 
we learn of the enforced retirement from 
active service (due to advancing years and 
failing strength) of United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. William T. 
Harris; and that we hereby express our 
appreciation of the valuable service he has 
rendered the cause of education in our 
country. 

Signed: Andrew Thomas Smith, Mary 
H. Frantz, John S. Stahr, E. M. Rapp, Geo. 
W. Philips, Committee. 

On motion the report was adopted. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Dr. Schaeffer’s amendment to the con- 
stitution was now called for and formally 
adopted. The amended section was given in 
full in the yesterday’s proceeding. 


OVATION TO DR. BRUMBAUGH. 


An ovation was given to Dr. Brumbaugh, 
who has recently been elected City Super- 
intendent of the Schools of Philadelphia. 
He came upon the platform and spoke very 
happily in acknowledging the warm greet- 
ing of his old comrades and friends. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 

The Committee on Nominations offered 
the following report: President, Supt. R. B. 
Tetrick, Brookville, Jefferson county; first 
vice-president, Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steel- 
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ton; second vice-president, Prof. G. D. 
Robb, Altoona; third vice-president, Supt. 
Mattie Collins, Emporium, Cameron county ; 
secretary, Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster ; 
treasurer, Prof. David S. Keck, Kutztown; 
Member of Executive Committee, Supt. G. 
W. Moore, Ercildown, Chester county; 
Trustee Wickersham Memorial Library, 
Dr. L. S. Shimmel, Harrisburg. 

The report of the committee was accepted 
and the officers therein named declared 
elected. 

REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

The auditing committee submitted the 
following report of the Treasurer which 
they had examined and found correct: 

Reading, Pa., October 6, 1905 

David S. Keck in account with the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association: 

’ Cash on hand. . .$2,671 26 
Membership fees, 1,304-L19 1M... 3 285 00 
Herbert R. sean The Official Bul- 

letin .. Rei 
Interest—$1,500 ‘at 3 -... 


EXPENDITURES. 


Addison L. Jones, Expenses, Ex. 
Committee . 
J. R. Flickinger, Expenses, Ex. Com- 
mittee 
Frank P. Hopper, 
Committee .. 
C. A. Babcock, Expenses, “Ex. Com- 
mittee ... 
Samuel Andrews, 
Committee .. 
J. P. McCaskey, Expenses, Ex. “‘Com- 
mittee .. 

Je Be McCaskey, Dr. Schaeffer’s Por- 
trait, for St. Louis Exposition. . 
John D. Pyott, Reporting Convention 
of County Superintendents, 2/8, 


100 00 
___ 45 00 
4,101 26 


en Ex. 


"Expenses, “Ex, 


J. M. Berkey, Expenses, Course of 
Study Com.. 
Jacob B. Esser, Order Book. . 
Ira Shipman, Treas., Expenses, City & 
Borough Supts. Convention, 1904. . 
Ira Shipman, Treas., Expenses, City & 
Borough Supts. Convention, 1905. . 
John D. Pyott, Reporting the Reading 
Meeting .. 
Wickersham Printing Co. Printing 
Reading Programs. . 
W. Moore, Programs, etc. Co. 
Con: ... 
. W. Kelchner, 
High Sch. Con.. 
Frank P., Hopper, 
Committee ... 
Samuel Andrews, 
Committee 
Addison L. 
Committee ... 
J. R. Flickinger, Expenses, Ex. Com- 
mittee. 
C. A. Babcock, Expenses, Ex. Com- 
mittee .. 
FE. McCaskey, _ 
Committee ...... 


Programs, ; etc., 
" Expenses, Ex. 
Expense:, Ex. 


Tones, _ Expenses, Ex. 


"Exnenses, “Ex. 
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J. P. McCaskey, 300 Reports, Course 
of Study Committee 

J. P. McCaskey, Proceedings mailed 
to members of School Directors 
———, fee 

J. P. McCaskey, Secretary’s "Salary... 

Ie W. Lansinger, Headquarters at As- 
bury Park.. 

David S. Keck, Treasurer's: Expenses 

David S. Keck, Treasurer’s Salary. 

J. Geo. Becht, Expenses, Child Study 

Maude Willis, Reading at the 1905 
Meeting 

Chas. S. a ‘Local Committee Ex- 
penses . 

D. K. Murdock & Co., 2,500 Pro- 
grams of Song. 

H. Spayd, al 

Committee aye 

Pa. School Journal, 2,600 ‘copies “Jour- 
nal, proceedings mailed to members 
bers of Association at <7 eae 


6 93 


II 00 


 Necrology 
I 96 


234 00 


$1,069 47 
$3,031 79 
Altoona, Pa., July. 5, 1906. 

We, the undersigned Committee, ap- 
pointed to audit the account of David S. 
Keck, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association for the years 1904 
and 1905, have examined the same as set 
forth in the above report, as well as the 
vouchers for the same, and find them to be 
correct. 

Signed: W. Y. Welch, J. Anson Wright, 
J. G. Dell, Auditing Committee. 


Treasurer David S. Keck at this time 
offered a report containing a summary of 
the attendance this year, by counties, but 
as a full list of those in attendance and the 
totals are given at the close of this report, 
it will be unnecessary to give them here. 

As there was no meeting of the Legis- 
lature during the last year at which school 
matters could be considered the present 
legislative committee was continued for 


Balance on hand 


| another year. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


At the meeting held at this place in 1889 
we had an enrollment of 344; this year we 
enrolled 1,008. Only three counties are 
not represented but twenty-two county 
superintendents and twenty-four city, bor- 
ough and township superintendents are not 
enrolled. The enrollment by counties is 
given. Five other states are represented 
in the list. 

RECEIPTS. 
From Enrollment, 1 "ileal bE. M.. 
From Official Bulletin. . 
One Life Membership. . 


.-$ 990 00 
are 100 00 
Io 00 


$1,100 00 


Bills 0aid ta dal@s. co.cc cicnc cesses Qa 


Balance 
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Prof. G. M. Phillips, of West Chester, 
moved that the selection of the place of 
next meeting should be left to the Execu- 
The motion was carried. 
The retiring president, Supt. McGinnes, 
Association for the 


tive Committee. 


aiter thanking the 
honor conferred on him and 


year. 
for assistance 


| 

| 

| 
‘iis 
a 
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rendered in making the meeting a success, 

introduced the new president, Supt. R. B. 
_ Teitrick, Brookville, Jefferson county, who 
in a few words asked the cooperation of the 
| Association in his labors during the coming 
He then declared the fiftieth session 
of the Association adjourned. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE 


ADAMS—2. 
H. Milton Roth,* Gettysburg. 
Willis A. Burgoon, Littlestown. 
ALLEGHENY—IOI. 
Samuel Hamilton,* Braddock. 
Samuel Andrews,* Pittsburg. 
Tohn Morrow,* Box 77, Allegheny, 
j. L. Allison,* Wilkinsburg. 
Grant Norris,” Braddock, | 
F. L. Hannum,* Sheridanville. 
A. D. Endsley,* Tarentum. 
T. D. Sensor, Pittsburg. 
Edward Rynearson, Pittsburg. 
. E. Winner, Duquesne, 
J. M. Berkey, Pittsburg. 


Alan Evans, 209 Ninth st., Pittsburg. | 


Marion Turrell, Swissvale. 
D. S. Swaney, Pittsburg. 
Ella V. Storer, Wilkinsburg. 
Ruth Carpenter, Wilkinsburg. 
Maize O’Rourke, Wilkinsburg. 
Ida M. Jack, Wilkinsburg. 
Alice Bingham, Wilkinsburg. 
Pittsburg Teachers’ Association. 
7 B. Richey,* McKeesport. 
G. W. Gerwig, Box 77, Allegheny. 
. L. Smith, Allegheny. 
F. T. McClure, Allegheny. 
. M. Dysart, Pittsburg. 
H. M. Ferran, Allegheny. 
Laura Lang, 5431 Howe, Pittsburg. 
Anna Bamford, 5431 Howe st., “ 
. P. Graham, Lawrence School, 
. W. Dalbey, Bedford School, 
Elizabeth Clark, Brushton School, 
Nannie Enner, Brushton School, 
Rosetta Conover, Brushton Sc., 
Agnes McIntyre, Brushton Sc., 
Sadie J. Whitten, Brushton Sc., 
A. F. Hope, Brushton School, 
Ida M. Garbart, 254 S. Main st., “ 
Emma O. Kiefer, 199 Steuben st., 
Mary E. Rogers, 11 Cohassett st., 
Miss M. A. Frew, Colfax School, 
Elizabeth Lorch, 54 Knox av., 
Bertha A. Goetter, Southern av., 
Edna Pritchard, 228 Orchard av., 
Catharine Griffith, 409 Charles st., 
Magdalene Speicher, Gearing ave., “‘ 
Anna H. Heck, 17 Climax st., 
Nellie A. Shaw, Gearing av. 
John W. Anthony, Franklin Sc., 
Ina Klineman, Franklin School, 
Mary S. Potter, Franklin School, ‘“‘ 
Sara H. Shelliday, Franklin Sc., ‘ 
Lucie C. Wright, Franklin Sc., 
Mary J. Henry, Franklin School, “ 
: ons omery, Franklin School, 
. Brockmyer, Franklin School, 
Viola Rees, Franklin School, 
M. P. Breeze, Franklin School, 
Bertha Kaltenbaugh, Franklin Sc., “ 
Mrs. S. C. Gettner, Franklin Sc. 
Mrs, J. B. McCoy, Franklin Sc., 
Katharine McElroy, Franklin Sc., 
Sadie Lilly, Franklin School, . 
5 ia Norris, Franklin School, 
Etta Keeler, Franklin School, ‘ 
Beckie Cadison, Franklin School, 
A. M. Bartels, Franklin School, 
Winnie Knapp, Franklin School, 
Clarissa A. Moffitt, Wilkinsburg, 
G. B. Snyder, Delmont st., 
Marion V. Neeper, 5436 Howe st., “ 
Mary Norman, 1023 Bessemer 
Building. 


“ 
“ 


* Superintendent. 


D. Pfannenschmidt, Beltzhoover av. 


| Margaret Herron, 16 Haberman st. 


| F. J. McKnight, 514 Beltzhoover av. | 


| William McCullough, 117 Crucible st. 
Margaret M. Allen, 18 Ainsworth st. 
| Mrs. A. R. Mitchell, 203 Studen st. 
| Sarah J. Campbell, 2317 Osgood st. 
Mary P. Lang, Allegheny, 
| Josephine S. Sholes, Allegheny. 
| Clara M. Mueller, Allegheny. 
| Adda Martin, Allegheny. 
C. C. Kelso, Sharpsburg. 
| Frank H. Remaley, McKeesport. 
J. G. Schucker, Pittsburg, 
e George, Carnegie. 
| f . Armstrong, Pittsburg, 
elle Keys, Wilkinsburg. 
C. B. Connelley, Allegheny. 
W. Espey Albig,* Elizabeth, 
G. P. Eckels, 6033 Stanton av., Ptsb. 
Mrs. William McCracken, 709 Mary- 
land av., Pittsburg. 
Mary Marshall, 709 Maryland av., P. 
G. Gray, Wilmerding. 
inifred Schmuck, Wilkinsburg. 
J. A. Snodgrass, Pittsburg. 
W. E. Bartholomew, Pittsburg. 
Charles R, Coffin, Allegheny. 
— Ralston H. S. Bld’g, Pittsburg. 
eryl Bedell, DuQuesne. 
Marth J. Graham, G. S., Pittsburg. 
| ARMSTRONG—4. 
| files A. Milliron,* Kittanning. 
. V. Smith, Kittanning, 
. M. McNaughton, Ford City. 
. E. Hankey, Kittanning. 
BEAVER—2. 
dward Maguire,* Beaver Falls. 
. D. Brightwell,* New Brighton. 
BEDFORD—23. 
| J. Anson Wright,* Bedford. 
- H. Kramer, Mann’s Choice. 
. C. Deibert, Bedford, R. F, D. 1. 
Landis Tanger, Bedford. 
Clinton Colebaugh, Imler. 
W. Edgar Griffith, Imler. 
Rose Shoemaker, King. 
Frances Mattingly, Bedford. 
Bessie Whip, Bedford, 
C. Ida Weber, Bedford. 
Helena G. Weber, Bedford. 
Eliza Imler, Bedford. 
H. H. Poole, Everett. 
Emma Hillegass, Hyndman, 
O. S. Kagarise, New Enterprise. - 
Elizabeth Longeneker, Woodbury. 
H. D. Metzger, Defiance. 
David Aldstadt, Riddlesburg. 
. A. Erhard, Hyndman. 
da M. Long, Bedford, 
William A. Black, Queen. 
| Fannie Walter, _— 
Jennie R. Butts, Loysburg. 
BerKs—z9. 
Eli M. Rapp,* Hamburg. 
Charles S. Foos,* Reading, 
A. C, Rothermel, N, S., Kutztown, 
David S. Keck,¢ N. S., Kutztown. 
Frank S. Krebs, N. S., Kutztown. 
Lillian E. Johnson, N. S., Kutztown. 
W. W. Deatrick, N. S., Kutztown. 
M. Ada Hunsberger. Maidencreek. 
Naomi A. Hunsberger, Maidencreek. 
M. W. Plank, Joanna. 
Anna F. Wismer, Reading. 


t Life Members, 


| 
|r. 





| Ida E. Liggett, Reading. 

| Robert S. Birch, Reading, 

Helen A. Beam, N. S., Kutztown. 
'Clara A. Meyers, N. S., Kutztown. 
Anna E. Rettew, Reading, 

| Martha Goodenough, Reading. 
Mary A. Addams, Reading. 
Amanda E. Stout, Reading. 

| Mary M. Ketrer, Reading. 
‘Clara J. Kissinger, Reading. 

| Louisa Werner, Reading, 

| Minerva Clous, Reading. 

| Mary Rice, Reading. 

| Amelia Miller, Reading. 

| Loretta C. Reiley, Reading. 

; Agnes Wilson, Reading. 

| Lottie C. Haage, Reading. 
oo M. Hoffman,t Reading. 


| BLaIR—330. 

T. S. Davis,* Altoona. 

H Vi Wightman,* Altoona. 

I. C. M. Elenberger,* Tyrone. 
G. D. 

P. Krenzpointner, Altoona. 


Robb, Altoona. 
|H. H. Baish, Altoona. 
| 


Leura Mullin, 507 13th st., Altoona. 
| A. M. Longenecker, 1112 7th av., “ 
| Ella G. Burley, 803 Howard av., 

| Linda E. Hooper, 1123 7th av., 

| Mary V. Turner, 1501 Ninth st., 

| Mabel E. Nulack, 1112 12th av., 
Mary E. Clarkson, 2513 Beale av., ‘ 
C. E. Karlson, 1420 18th av., S 
E. Burlingame, 2615 Oak av., 
Annie C. Campbell, 1520 8th st., 
Ellen E. Kinsel, 806 Chestnut av., 
May Tinker, 915 Howard av., “ 
F. Crawford, 1009 Lexington av., 
Daisy I. Gruver, 1314 16th av., 
Annah M. Larned, 221 Howard 
Clara P. Fay, 1516 11th st., 

Mary E. Geist, 1912 11th st., 

E. Marie Lentz, 422 Willow av., 

S. H. Replogle, 900 6th av., 

Ella B. Burkett, 1503 6th av., 
Marie C. Stewart, 1213 14th av., 
Portia M. Cheesman, 2113 7th 
Luella B. Wagner, 1102 7th av., 

| Lizzie A. Cole, 1205 6th av., 

| Lindie D. Canan, 2215 8th av., 
Hilda M. Steel, 1319 6th av., 

| Mary Raffensparger, 904 7th av., 
D. L. Hoffman, 1514 5th av., 

| Annie D, Crumbaker, 1129 7th 

| Carrie U. Ketler, 1221 7th av., 

| Alice M. Rowe, 1704 7th av., 

| Gertrude Flannagan, 512 12th st., “ 
; Margaret Glasgow, 410 13th st., 
|S. Anna Cobler, 1910 4th av., 
Rosa E, Elder, 1703 7th av., 
Freida A. Houser, 1201 sth av., 
Mary H. Baxter, 1507 7th av., 

H. A. Heverly, 2209 4th av., 
Grace H. Hunt, 1413 roth st., 
Alice G. Coon, 2204 8th av., 
Eleanor H. Campbell, 1520 8th st., 
Eliz. A. Hotchkins, 2608 Broad 

E. G. Loudon, 2111 W. Chestnut 
Lillian M. Tussey, 2728 Broad av., “ 
Edna Bates, 2001 Beale av.. : 
Minnie F. Stockton, 819 7th av., 
Gertrude B. Lewis, Beale av., 
Ada Armstrong, 1704 7th av., 
Mabel E. Young, 2025 2nd av., 
Elizabeth M. Utley, 2005 7th av., 


. 
Total, 1009. 
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Bessie Willett, 137 sth av., Altoona. 


Bertha G. Lingenfelter, 2120 8th 
Nettie M. Gerst, 2506 8th av., 
Bertha A. Swartz, 220 Howard 
Margaret O’Friel, 1924 13th av., 
Clara O. Long, 3000 Broad av., 
Laura Kratzer, 17014 11th av., 
Clara J. Kline, 1427 11th av., 
Alice G. i 
Mary F. 
Charlotte Markley, 1920 6th av., 
Clara Beatty, 1406 11th st., 
Louise S. Schomberg, 1209 16th st.“‘ 
Marie Masterson, 2007 7th av., 
oo Masterson, 1703 4th av., 
. R. Earlenbaugh, 330 Lexington “ 

I A. Stewart, 1016 5th av., 
Carrie M. Kuhns, 115 2nd av., 
Mrs. D. L. Hoffman, 1514 5th av., “ 
Mary Jamison, 1234 18th av., io 
ee Hamilton, 1411 8th av., 
Clara M. Hazard, 2223 7th av., 
Carrie F. Waite, 1408 8th av., 
Faith McKerihan, 1312 3d av., 
Emma J. Craig, 1804 6th av., 
Klla Rourke, 422 8th av., 
Mary P. Detrick, 1025 4th av., 
Ethel M. Blake, 1203 6th av., 
Ambler S. Hutchinson, 1306 7th 
Cornelia Hunt, 1410 roth st., 
Grace Hogue, 922 17th st., 

: lizabeth Hazlett, 1300 3d av., 
Edith M. Davis, 929 4th av., 
Minnie Effinger, 438 4th av., 
Caroline C. Lewis, 2908 Chestnut ‘ 
Rebecca B. Hall, 2923 Walnut av., 
Nannie K. Maurer, 2505 Beale av.‘ 
N. Cora Williams, 2514 Chestnut 
C. W. Corbin, 325 2d av., 

S. M. Harkness, 307 6th av., 
Anna J. Horner, 121 6th av., 
Marion Davis, 929 4th av., 

Elsie G. Foose, 606 3d av., 

Emma C. Taylor, 507, 5th av., 
Blanche Ebert, 1113 3d av., 
lennie R. Moyer, 2211 Reale av., 
Edith C. Aurandt, 603 Walton av. 
Adelaide McHugh, 947 7th av., 
Martha A. Long, 716 Howard av. ‘ 
Daisy Kuhn, 715 1st av., i 
Jennie R. Brennecks, 
G. G. Zeth, 1300 


“ 


“ 
“ 


525 8th av., ‘ 
11th av., : 
Bertha Madden, 950 2oth st., 
Lillian Miller, 618 1st av., 
Margarite Clarke, 621 2d av., 


Mary G. Ross, 516 2d av., 
Lillie B. Geiser, 202 5th av., 
Annie M, Matthews, 708 4th av., 
Annie R. Irwin, Bellwood, R.F.D. 
Laura V. Gibbons, 408 1st av., 
Camillus Coll, 511 7th Race 
Katharine Gorrecht, 325 Ist av., 
Jessie A. McBurney, ye 4th av. 
Emma M. Hauth, 1316 3d av., 
Fmmarine Effinger, 438 4th av., 
Wilhelmina A, Kunzig, 319 3d av. 
_—— A. Gantt, 704 7th av., 
E. Gehman, 2530 Maple av., 

Nee A. E. Gehman, 2530 Maple 
L. C. Smith, 2321 W. Chestnut av 
Magwie Miller, 1819 6th av., 

earl Shirey, 1814 Beale av. ie 
an Nagle, 413 Spruce av., 
Mrs. J. F. Meck, 1516 oth st., 
Rarbara Wertz, 131 E. Walnut 
Anna Jamison, 1234 18th av., 
Anna M. Johnson, 3022 Broad av. 
Mabel Wolfe, 2018 2d av., : 
Marian Blake, 1203 6th av., 
Mrs, J. J. Hamilton, 1411 8th av., 
Mrs. G. D. Robb, 410 8th st., 
Pearl R. Matthews, 2023 4th av., 
Laura Russell, Altoona. 
Catharine Lynch, Altoona. 

Julia Vallade, Altoona. 

Mazie L. Eckhardt, Altoona. 
Clarinda Johnston, Altoona. 
Susan Rupley, Altoona. 

Frances Beatty, Altoona. 
Mrs. C. P. Swoope, Altoona. 
Mrs. M. A. Rupert, Altoona. 
Ella Kane, Altoona, 
W. H. Burd, Altoona. 

Mary gE. Walters, Altoona. 

May Marsh, Altoona. 


Chamberlain, 1912 11th st. 
Mallett, 1012 Lexington av. 





Nannie Miller, Altoona. 
Minnie E. Carver, Altoona. 
Margaret Ross, Altoona. 
Mabel Snavely, Altoona. 
fous zi. Hindman, Juniata. 

C. Hare, Hollidaysburg. 
x K. Smith, 123 Lexington av., Alt. 
j. B. Bowles, 329 6th av., Altoona. 
Amy Faraday, 902 3d av., Altoona. | 
Mary Herring, Altoona. 
Birdie Domer, Bellwood. 
Rena Lauver, Bellwood. 
Mrs. John A. Hindman, Juniata. 
at E. Pearce, Lakemont. 
Bertha K. Wentzel, Bellwood. 
M. W. Black, ElDorado. 
George W. Ready, Altoona. 
Emma Klein, Altoona. 
Mabel K. Shryock, Lakemont. 
Mary J. Stouffer, Hollidaysburg. 
Agnes Smiley, Altoona. 
Jen Haas, Altoona. 
W. C. Reem, Altoona. 
Ella B. Edgar, Altoona. 
Emma Bridenbaugh, Hollidaysburg. 
Laura Rickabaugh, Altoona. 
Mable Mallory, Altoona. 
L. N. Ashburn, Altoona. 
M. G. Carpenter, Altoona. 
C. Lafferty, Altoona. 
C. E. Moor, Altoona. 
Catharine Shoup, Altoona. 
Nora Crilly, Altoona. 
C. Beamer, Altoona. 
Mrs. W. C. Reem, Altoona. 
Jane H. Mathews, Altoona. 
Lulu Brumbaugh, Clover Creck. 
Bertha Brumbaugh, Clover Creek. 
Bertha Grazier, Altoona. 
Klorence M. Gwin, Altoona. 
W. H. Woomer, Tyrone. 
J. M. Tussey, Tyrone. 
Margaret Breth, Altoona. 
Lloyd Smith, Martinsburg. 
Sannie Klepser, Martinsburg. 
Effie Miller, Martinsburg, 
Emma Smith, Martinsburg. 
Susae Shoenfelt, Martinsburg. 
John Ake, Martinsburg. 
Della Lykens, Martinsburg. 
Sallie Rhodes, Martinsburg. 
C. C. Kochenderfer, Martinsburg. 
E. S. Kagarise, Martinsburg. 
Mrs. E. S, Kagarise, Martinsburg. 
Frances Barnhart, Claysburg. 
W. Osborne, 1319 8th av., Alt. 
KH, &. Fleck, 1430 Penna. av., Tyrone 
Mrs. H. S. Fleck, 1430 Penna. av, “ 
Mrs. J. H, Playter, Lakemont. 
Anna’ Bowers, Martinsburg. 
C. Edna Lewis, Arch Spring. 
Vora V. Lewis, Arch Spring. 
Annie Tussey, Arch Spring. 
Martha Neville, Altoona. 
Edna Burns, East Freedom. 
Kate M. Stewart, Hollidaysburg. 
Fannie Roller, Williamsburg. 
Mildred Patterson, Williamsburg. 
Daisy Snare, Martinsburg. 
D. F, Enoch, Tyrone. 
Nellie E. Berg, Hollidaysburg. 
E. H. Fries, Claysburg. 
Carrie E. Fries, Claysburg. 
Ray Lingenfelter, Claysburg. 
M, A. Dively, Claysburg. 
Emma Benson, Martinsburg. 
Emma Gable, Duncansville. 
Preston Smith, Martinsburg. 
Margaret Glasgow, Bellwood. 
Maude Brumbaugh, Roaring Spring. 
A. S. Stayer, Altoona. 
Lina Reese, Tyrone. 
Mary Long, Tyrone. 
Tannetta Wertz, Tyrone. 
Mrs, Ida Patton Smith, Tyrone. 
Jeannette Wilson, Tyrone. 
Erma Reed, Tyrone. 
Anna Stewart, Tyrone. 
Mary Reamy, Tyrone. 
Maggie Imhof, Tyrone. 
Flora Fetterhoof, Tyrone. 
Belle Snyder, Tyrone. 
james Gregg, Tyrone. 
Anna Simons, Tyrone. 
Edna White, Hollidaysburg. 
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, Julia Robeson, Hollidaysburg, 
H. A. Brumbaugh, Juniata. 
— a 1501 4th av., Altoona. 
L. Reilly, Duncansville. 
| Georgia McGough, 1501 4th av., Alt. 
A Dora Black, Eldorado. 
D, M. Lotz, Duncansville. 
| Catharine Fieney, Altoona. 
Sara Forshey, Bellwood. 
Ae Herman, Bellwood. 
Flora Learn, Altoona. 
Helen Soulsby, Altoona. 
M. Gertrude Roberts, Altoona. 
Cecelia White, Hollidaysburg. 
a Furry, Roaring Springs. 
. Blanche Bender, Altoona, 
Ray Carn, Claysburg. 
Rohe Cessna, Altoona. 
Belle Miller, Tyrone. 
Rebecca Replogle, Altoona. 
Gertrude Eckhardt, Altoona. 
Sallie Dutt, Hollidaysburg. 
Viola Maurer, Altoona. 
Daisy Dean, Williamsburg. 
Hannah Raugh, Bellwood. 
Marjorie Mosser, Claysburg, 
M. C. Benedict, Altoona. 
Alice Morrow, Tipton. 
Walter A. Geesey, Altoona. 
Lulu Myers, Tyrone. 
Olive Beegle, Williamsburg. 
Ida Beegie, Williamsburg. 
Annie Sausser, Bellwood. 
John M. Kyle, Duncansville. 
Anna Patterson, Bellwood, 
Mary Abrahims, Altoona. 
Katharine Beatty, Altoona. 
Linda Vanscoyoc, Tyrone. 
Mrs. T. S. Davis, Altoona. 
Nettie B. Wager, Altoona. 
Bessie Koontz, Altoona. 
Sophia Burket, Altoona. 
Menna McMullen, 1527 sth av., Alt. 
Carrie A. Quarry, Hollidaysburg. 
Martha Myers, Altoona. 
Grace B. Mosser, Altoona. 
John H. Hennen, Altoona. 
Mrs. Lizzie A. Hennen, Altoona. 
W. P. Trostle, Williamsburg. 
Anna Snyder, Altoona. 
Mary Kephart, Duncansville. 
Martha Rhodes, East Freedom. 
Jennie Benton, East Freedom. 
Arintha Kinch, Juniata. 
Elizabeth Settle, Altoona. 
1. D, Hunsicker, Claysburg. 
John C. Diehl, Blue Knob. 
‘A. F. Nace, Juniata. 
Cc. F. Gephart, Newry. 
H. S, Wertz, Duncansville. 
J. K. Ritchey, Roaring Spring. 
Mrs. J. K. Ritchey, Roaring Spring. 
Clara B. Garver, Roaring Spring. 
Esther Shiffler, Roaring Spring, 
Maud Shiffler, Roaring Spring. 
Arvila Sell, Newry. 
Lemon Slick, Roaring Spring. 
Mattie Slick, Roaring Spring. 
Estella Adams, Roaring Spring. 
Daisy Conrad, East Freedom. 
Byron Shaw, Hollidaysburg. 
Frances Myers, Roaring Spring. 
Lucretia Myers, Roaring Lae al 
Zerelda Coppersmith, Roaring Spring 
Pearl Riddle, Roaring Spring. 
Laura Riddle, Roaring Spring. 
Raymond Slick, Roaring Spring. 
Cora Rice, Roaring Spring. 
H. M. Detrick, Roaring Spring. 
Mrs. H. M. Detrick, Roaring Spring. 
5 & — Roaring Spring. 
Mrs. . Adams, Roaring Spring. 
Roland a Lytle, Lakemont. 
Miss E. L. Heilman, Altoona. 
BrADFORD—3. 
H. S. Putnam,* Towanda. 
Philip Reilly, Orwell. 
J. A. Chrestensen, Canton. 
Bucks—3. 
Louise D. Baggs,* Bristol. 
E. W. Martindell, Hulmeville, 
A. E Underwood, New Hope. 
ButTLter—5. 
John A. Gibson,* Butler. 
George L. Hamm, Slippery Rock. 
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Mrs, Geo. L. Hamm, Slippery Rock. 
A. C. Flesman, Slippery Rock. 
H. E. Snyder, Butler. 
CAMBRIA—32. 
Herman T. Fag oe Ebensburg. 
James N. Muir,* Johnstown, 
J. D. Stark, Johnstown. 
William F. Long, Johnstown. 
Beatrice Arnold, Wilmore. 
Edwin V. Bearer, Hastings. 
Harriet Bradley, Ebensburg. 
May Brogan, Gallitzin, 
Alfred A. Earle, Barnesboro. 
Araminta Holsopple, Johnstown. 
Elma Anstead, Johnstown. 
Robert N. Haynes, Johnstown. 
Lewis I. Miller, Johnstown. 
Bessie Hinderliter, Cresson. 
Hulda Burd, Cresson. 
Bertha Taylor, Cresson, 
Clifford McCartney, Mountaindale. 
J. C. Williams, Mountaindale. 
Cc. B. Delancy, Barnesboro. 
E. A. Hower, Conemaugh. 
Margaret L, Davis, Johnstown. 
Mary Graham, Johnstown. 
Elizabeth Wertz, Johnstown, 
Myra Hoffman, Johnstown. 
Margaret Callan, Cresson, 
Maude E. O’Hara, Cresson. 
Mary R. Walters, Johnstown. 
Eleanor Mentch, Cresson. 
L. S. Jones, E bensburg. 
Hannah Loftus, Cresson. 
Rosalia McGuire, Loretta. 
Cecelia Glass, Summit. 
CAMERON—5. 
Mattie M, Collins,* Emporium. 
Edward S. Lane, Emporium. 
Lillian Heilman, Emporium. 
Ruth Richardson, Driftwood, 
Nina Bryan, Emporium. 
CarBoNn—2. 
Elmer E. Kuntz,* Lansford. 
W. E. Bevan, Mauch Chunk. 
CENTRE—17. 
- R. Neff, Millheim. 

D. Koch, Philipsburg. 

Viarey Crain, Philipsburg. 

Pond, State College. 
te ‘Underwood, Bellefonte. 
Eva Moyer, Millheim. 
C. Gertrude Wieland, Boalsburg. 
Sara Waite, Bellefonte. 
Milford Pletcher, Blanchard. 
Francis FE. Pray, Bellefonte. 
Tohn D. Meyer,* Bellefonte. 

EK. Wagner. Bellefonte. 
Susanna R. Ward, Philipsburg. 
Tohn S. Hosterman, Philipsburg. 
Helen Overton, Bellefonte. 

Flla Levy, Bellefonte. 
Ella M. Ward, Philipsburg. 
CHESTER—10. 
G. W. Moore,* Ercildown. 
Addison L. Jones,* West Chester. 
George M. Philips,t West Chester. 
Dr. Bird Baldwin, West Chester. 
William T. Gordon, Coatesville. 
Robert E. Laramy, Phoenixville. 
Thomas A. Bock, Spring City, 
W. L. Philips, West Chester. 


George W. Hellyer, Kennett Square. 


Oscar Kern, West Chester. 
CLarion—6. 
J. George Becht, Clarion. 
Willis Y. Welsh, Clarion. 
CAs Middleswarth, Lamartine, 
R. M. McNeal, Clarion. 
Mrs. R. M. McNeal, Clarion. 
Mars Delo, Clarion. 
CLEARFIELD—10. 
John H. Alleman,* DuBois. 
It. FE, Trout, Clearfield. 
Ce = Plasterer, DuBois. 
Anna Myers, Coalport. 
94 Henrietta Irwin, 
E. Tobias, Houtzdale. 
Miss Rd Rorabaugh, Coalport. 
Eda Woomer, Houtzdale. 
5. E. “eo: Osceola. 
Mrs. J. E. Radebach, Osceola. 
CLinton—18. 
Ira N. McCloskey,* Lock Haven. 
J. R. Flickinger, Lock Haven. 


3urnside. 





| 
lw 





Mrs, J. R. Flickinger, 
J. W. Yoder, N. S., Loc 
Oden C. Gortner, Renova. 
Elinor M. Buckingham, N. S. 
Maude Willis, N. S., Lock Haven. 
M. D. High, N. S., Lock Haven. 
Isabella Huston, Clintondale. 
Lilian M. Adams, Lock Haven. 
J. K. Light, Lock Haven. 
George B. Hussey, Lock Haven. 
George P. Singer, Lock Haven. 
H. I. Simpson, Lock Haven. 
J. C. Long, Lock Haven. 
A. C. Higgins, Lock Haven. 
Lulu Allabach, Lock Haven. 
Anna Froelich, Lock Haven. 
CoLuMBIA—7. 
f W. Evans," Bloomsburg, 
J. P. Welsh,t N. S., Bloomsburg. 
J. W. Snyder, Berwick. 
O. H. Bakeless, N. S.. 
L. P. Sterner, Bloomsburg. 
O. H. Yetter, Bloomsburg. 
C. H. Albert, N. S., Bloomsburg, 
Craw Forp—2, 
G. Smith,* Meadville. 
D. Hopkins, Titusville. 
CuMBERLAND—5. 
J. Kelso Green,* Carlisle. 
joke c Wagner,* Carlisle. 
G, M. D. Eckles, Shippensburg. 
Tohn Hetrick, West Fairview. 
Ruth Blessley, Hogestown. 
DauPHIN—46. 
H. V. B. Garver,* Middletown. 
1. F. Adams,* Millersburgh. 
F, FE. Downes,* Harrisburg. 
I. E. McGinnes,* Steelton. 
If. J. Wickey,* Middletown. 
N. C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg. 
. M. Lentz, 119 Herr st., 
. mma F, Beatty, 107 Paxton st., 
M. H. Thomas, 1126 Montg’ry st., 
W. A. Hipple, 415 Briggs st.. 
Ida M, Stewart, 420 Cumb’!’ d st, 
Lorena G. Evans, 916 n. 6th st., 
K. E. Haifleigh, 1115 Green st., 
Eliz. S. Baker, 1590 Paxton st., 
Charles S. Meck, Harrisburg. 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton. 
W. M. Yeingst. Lykens. 
. S. Steele, Harrishurg. 
C, B. Fager, Jr., Harrisburg. 
Minerva S. Hepford, 2012 n. 
H. B, Garver, Middletown. 
D. A. Smith, Steelton. 
A. M. Lindsay, Steelton. 
E. Allen Drawbaugh, Steelton. 
Mary R. White. Steelton. 
Mrs. Melissa M. Johnson, Steelton. 
Ettie Carl, Steelton. 
Tsahella B. Johnson, Steelton. 
T. T. Boehm, Harrisburg. 
Edith G. Stees, Steelton. 
Linnie A. Hess, Steelton, 
L. Mabel Sands, Steelton. 
Tessie M. Wright, Steelton. 
Margie FE. Dengler, Steelton. 
H. A. Walter, Steelton. 
J. F. Ferguson, Steelton. 
Artalissa I. Bentley, Steelton. 
H. H. Poticher, Berrysburg. 
L. B. Nve, Middletown. 
Grace Fisenhower, Harrisburg. 
Reryl Scholl, Halifax. 
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Mary Rag Frantz, 1420 Walnut, Hbg. 


Mrs. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton. 
1.0. Russell, Steelton. 
Anna M. Saul. Harrisburg. 
Charles A. Miller, Millersburg. 
DELAWARE— 13. 

A. G. C. Smith,* Media. 
A, Duncan Yocum,* Chester. 
A. F. K, Krout, Upland. 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Lansdowne. 
H. Daisy Smith, Linwood. 
Anna Hannum, Boothwyn. 
Jennie Galbreath, Boothwyn. 
Anna Worrall, Boothwyn. 
Margaret Weir, Ridley Park. 
Laura E. Leidy, Haverford, 
S. C. Miller, Norwood. 
eo B. Dysert, Media. 

. G. Thomas, Chester. 


Lock Haven. 


L, H. 


Bloomsburg. 


5th st. 





[Aucust, 


ELK—3. 

J. W. Sweeney,* Saint Marys. 

Margaret E. Ames, Ridgway. 

Mabel M. Wylie, Ridgway. 

ErR1E—3. 

Virgil G. Curtis,* Corry. 

J. C. Diehl, Erie, 

G. G. Von der Groeben, Erie. 
FRANKLIN— 

L. F. Benchoff,* Chambersburg. 

Samuel Gelwix,* Chambersburg, 

Linnie C. Gillin, Chambersburg. 
FuLton—11. 

Olive Kendall, McConnellsburg. 

Mary N. Kendall, McConnellsburg. 

Mattie Kendall, McConnellsburg. 

Helen Kendall, McConnellsburg. 

Elsie Baker, Clear Ridge. 

Maude Rinedollar, Webster Mills. 

Virginia Truax, McConnellsburg. 

B. C. Lamberson, Hustontown. 

Russell Nelson, McConnellsburg. 

Jessie Cunningham, Enid. 

H. M. Griffith, Wells Tannery. 

HuNTINGDON—37, 
J. G. Dell,* Huntingdon. 


& R. Barclay,* Huntingdon. 


A. Zook, Huntingdon, 

Ft Gibbons, Huntingdon. 
Milton B. Wright Mapleton Depot. 
May Hamer, Petersburg. 

Ruth Scott, Petersburg. 

A, Ramsey, Huntingdon. 
Grace Hunter, McAlevys Fort. 
Carrie Brumbaugh, Huntingdon. 
Martha Wilson, Huntingdon. 
Lulu Carroll, Huntingdon. 
Helen Carroll, Huntingdon. 
Lillian Foust, Huntingdon. 

Lulu R. Patton, Warrior’s Mark. 
Mary E. Bartholomew, Huntingdon. 
Daisy Smith, Huntingdon. 

J. HW. Brumbaugh, Huntingdon. 

Kk. S, Gearhart, Huntingdon. 

Nancy Heberling, Pa. Furnace. 
Verna Horton, Broad Top. 

Maud Miller, Huntingdon. 

Eva Myers, Shirleysburg. 

Fanny Graffins, Huntingdon. 

Sallie D. Tussey, Water Street. 
James G. Corbin, Mill Creek. 

J. H. Likens, Huntingdon. 

Caroline Stabler, Huntingdon. 

Idella Loudon, Huntingdon. 

J. Harvey Brumbaugh, Huntingdon. 
Alice B. Cogley, Shirleysburg. 
James G. Miller, Birmingham. 
Gertrude K. Tiffany, Huntingdon. 


‘Margaret Coder, Huntingdon, 


Gertrude Letterman, Huntingdon. 
Anna C. Rutlege, Huntingdon. 
Bertha Evans, Huntingdon. 
INDIANA—1I1I. 
J. T. Stewart,* Indiana. 
D, J. Waller, Jr. N. S., Indiana. 
Mary M. Kenner, Blairsville. 
Mrs. Ada Rowe, Blairsville. 
Mary Swartz, Blairsville. 
Mary Stitt, Blairsville. 
H. D. Condron, Blairsville. 
Mrs. H, D. Condron, Blairsville. 
Mary Geary, Blairsville. 
T. S. Bracken, Indiana. 
Sarah Nugent, Grant: 
JEFFERSON—8. 
—~ B, Teitrick,* Brookville. 
- . W. Mark,* ene: 
= Ni. Jones, Sigel. 
. M. Jones, Rockdale Mills. 
ory Schaffner, Pueblo. 
res Britton, Brockwayville. 
Mary Britton, Brockwayville. 
Elizabeth Davis, Lindsey. 
Junrata—6, 
H. C. Klinger,* Liverpool. 
Ida M. Barton, Pleasant View. 
G. M. Hetrick, Mexico. 
Margaretta Jenkins, Mifflintown. 
Clara B. Okeson, Pleasant View. 
J. Annella Clouser, Mifflin. 
LACKAWANNA—II, 
J. C. Taylor,* Scranton. 
ae a W. Phil lips + * Scranton, 


M. J.,Lloyd,* Taylo 
William A. Kelly,* ‘Asctiald. 
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Create & Hoban,* Dunmore. 
W. Cummings,* Olyphant. 
Bid H. Welles, Scranton, 
Harold R. Balentine, Scranton. 
». A. Stone, Scranton, 
H. L. Burdick; Scranton. 
John J, Costello, Scranton. 
LANCASTER—9. 
R. K. Buehrle,* Lancaster. 
Daniel Fleisher,* Columbia. 
Dr. John S. Stahr, Lancaster. 
k. Oram Lyte,t Millersville. 
J. P. McCaskey,t Lancaster, 
Robert J. Titzel, Lancaster. 
A. E. Kraybill, "Lancaster. 
Della Webb, Quarryville. 
John B. Pyott, Lancaster. 
LAWRENCE—1. 
T. A, Kimes,* New Castle. 
LEBANON—5. 
i. W. Snoke,* Lebanon. 
Rk. T. Adams,* Lebanon. 
Dr. ‘_—— Houck, Lebanon, 
Alma Light, Annville. 
Rosa Krouse, Lebanon, 
LEH IGH—4. 
Alvin Rupp,* Allentown. 
Rk. W. Carey, Allentown. 
Kk. K. Greenawald, Germansville. 
J. O. Knauss, Allentown, 
LuzeERNE—6 


4. 
rink P. Hopper,* Wilkes Barre. 


James M, ¢ ‘oughlin,* ¢ t Wilkes Barre. 


Harman,* "Weawleton. 
Grebey, Hazleton. 
Ilazleton. 


‘David A. 
Harry F. 
Kate Cannon, 
Lizzie M. Daniel, Hazleton. 
Catherine Stumpf, Ilazleton. 
pees Breslin, Hazleton. 
: lizabeth Specht, Hazleton, 
Kdith Rausch, Hazleton, 
Charlotte A. Wetteran, Hazleton. 
Margaret Gormley, Hazleton, 
Cassie O’ Donnell, Hazleton, 
J. Donald Geist, Hazleton. 
Wilbur H. Fleck, Hazleton, 
A, D. Thomas, Hazleton. 
Mary Coffman, Hazleton. 
Maude Giles, Hazleton. 
Anna C,. Lubrecht, Hazleton, 
Ruth D. Barrett, Hazleton, 
Gertrude Heller, Hazleton. 
Mary. kK. Berger, Hazleton. 
Ida Gilbert, Hazleton. 
Lottie Burgess, Hazleton. 
Sue Fowler, Hazleton, 
Claude E, Hausknecht, Hazleton. 
stelle White, Hazleton. 
May Boyle, Hazleton. 
Mary Byrne, Hazleton. 
Catharine O’Donnell, Hazleton. 
Millie Smith, Hazleton. 
Elizabeth Noll, Hazleton, 
Gertrude Mane, Hazleton. 

J. Malkames, Hazleton, 
Katherine Longshore, Hazleton. 
tertha L. Johnston, Hazleton. 
Mary B. Williams, Hazleton. 
Katherine C. Krell, Hazleton. 
Euphemia Munroe, Hazleton. 
Stella G. Meyer Hazleton, 
Sue Turner, Hazleton. 
Eva A, Martin, Hazleton. 
Anna Hill, Hazleton, 
I. A. Ziegler, Hazleton, 
Ellen Harvey, Hazleton. 
Martha Miller, Hazleton. 
Mary Cadden, Hazleton, 
Carrie Schaeffer, Hazleton. 
Een J. Gilchrist, Hazleton. 
Kate A. O’Donnell, Hazleton. 
Kate Tinner, Hazleton. 
end G. Altmiller, Hazleton. 
R, Leonard, Hazleton. 
BE aan Wendel, Hazleton. 
Ida Turnbach, Flazleton. 
Martha M. Rippel, Hazleton. 
Martha D. Evans, Hazleton. 
Emma B. Schaeffer, Hazleton. 
Mary W. Fey, Hazleton. 
Elizabeth Mayer, Hazelton. 
Jennie FE, Williams, Hazleton. 
David A. Harman, Hazleton. 
H. C. Leonard, Wilkes Barre. 
J. P. Breidinger, Wilkes Barre. 
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Lycominc—18. 
G. B. Milnor,* Muncy. 
Charles Lose,* Williamsport. 
Charles W. Scott, Williamsport. 
Harris A, Spath, Muncy. 
Mary B. Smith, Williamsport. 
Martha Thatcher, Williamsport. 
: M. Bullard, Williamsport. 
L. J. Ulmer, Williamsport. 
A. - Weaver, Williamsport, 
H. Weber, Jersey Shore. 
pom ot Steinhilper, S. Williamsp’t. 
H. Q. Sterner, Williamsport, 
Margaret Laird, Jersey Shore. 
Cora Rinn, Vilas. 
Mary Lynch, Ralston. 
C, B. Renn, South Williamsport. 
Harriet E. Riddles, Williamsport. 
George H. Hugus, Williamsport._ 
McKEan—2. 
E. Lytle, Kane. 
John A. Young, Kane. 
MERCER—5. 
Samuel H. Hadley,* Sharon. 
Cc. Grant Canon,* South Sharon. 
Cc, Blaine Smathers, Grove City. 
James J. VPalmer,* Greenville. 
Addison E, a, ee Middlesex. 


James F. wan ‘Relleville. 
tisie V. Baker, Lewistown. 
Bess Hassinger, Lewistown. 
Leah Biglow, Belleville. 
MonroE—1!. 
frank Koehler,* Gilberts. 
MontTGOMERY— 
J. Horace Landis,* Norristown. 
Allen S. Martin,* Norristown, 
William W. Rupert,* Pottstown. 
A. Reist Rutt,* Ardmore. 
A. B. Yerkes, Hatboro. 
W. T. Ziegler, Elkins Park. 
G. L. Omwake, Collegeville. 
MontTour—2z. 
Charles W. 
Urie L. Gordy,* Danville. 
NorTHAMPTON—4. 
George -A. Grim,* Nazareth. 
i. W. Robbins,* Bethlehem. 
M. Alton Richards, 447 Vine st., 
South Bethlehem. 
A. G. Stradling, Easton. 
NorTHUMBERLAND—I4. 
W. W. Fetzer,* Milton. 
[ra Shipman,* Sunbury. 
Joseph Howerth,* Shamokin. 
W. A. Wilson,* Milton. 
Samuel H. Dean,* Mount Carmel. 
{dward Weidenhamer, Milton. 
A. B. Wallize, Milton. 
Kathryne Bier, Sunbury. 
a Bartholomew, Sunbury. 
N. Conser, Sunbury. 
Lindley H. Dennis, Northumberland. 
Elizabeth Martz, Milton. 
Laura Hoffman, Milton. 
Emma Deutter, wae 
PERRY 
sSamucl S. Willard,* N Bloomfield. 
3ertha Wright, Duncannon, 
Isadore Bermheiser, New Bloomfield. 
Lellie W. Dromgold, Shermansdale. 
Anna B. Smiley, Shermansdale. 
Ida Kleckner, Center. 
J. W. Bellow, Newport. 
Aletha Clegg, New Bloomfield. 
PHILADELPHIA—16. 
M. G. Brumbaugh,*t¢ 696 C. H. »Phila, 
Dr. Edw. Brooks, 696 (. Hail, 
J. H. Michener,} 4512 Regent st., 
John L. Shroy,t 1608 Diamond st. 
Narramore, 1333 Arch st., 
Il. A. Coffin, 1415 Arch st., 
Cheesman A. Herrick, C. H. S., 
J, Frank Meyer, U. P, 
C. E. Keck, Philadelphia. 
R. Hebden, Germantown. 
A. J. Emery, Philadelphia. 
J. T. Emery, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. T. W. Bevan, Philadelphia. 
T. W. Bevan, Philadelphia. 
John Donovan, 1412 Arch st., 
{sabel McSparran, Philadelphia. 


Derr,* Washingtonville. 





Phila. 
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PIKE—1. 
Lucian Westbrook,* Dingman’s F’y. 
Porrer—3. 
Otis A. Kilbourn,* Coudersport. 
Marrissa D. Perkins, Newfield. 
Mrs, Otis A. Kilbourn, Coudersport. 
et SCHUYLKILL—11, 
Livingston Seltzer,* Pottsville. 
Lb. I. Patterson,* Pottsville. 
Robert F, Ditchburn,* ‘Tamaqua. 
H. H. Spayd,* ~ Minersville. 
D. H. Christ, Minersville. 
George M. Clauser, Minersville. 
George W. Weiss,{ Schuylkill Haven 
John I, Mathias, Mahanoy City. 
W. N. Yearick, Shenandoah. 
Daniel I, Guinan, Mahanoy City. 
William N. Ehrhart,* Mahanoy City. 
SNYDER—1, 
George W. Walborn,* Freeburg. 
SoMERSET—3. 
D, W. Seibert,* Somerset. 
W. HH. Kretchman, Meyersdale. 
I’. G. Masters, Meyersdale. 
SULLIVAN—1. 
jk E.R: Killgore,* Dushore. 
SuSQUEHANNA—2. 
George A, Stearns,* Harford. 
rt D. Van — Harford. 
GA—3. 
W. R. Longstreet,* Mansfield. 
Anna Buckbee, Lawrenceville. 
A. T. Smith, Mansfield. 
NION—2, 
Kk. A. Nace, New Berlin. 
M. W. Witmer, New Berlin. 
VENANGO— 2. 
Charles E. Lord,* Franklin. 
N. P. Kinsley, Franklin, 
ARREN—2. 
Fr. L. Homer, Warren. 
rank L. Matteson, Warren. 
WASHINGTON—7. 
Frank R. Hlall,* Washington. 
fheodore B, Noss,¢ California. 
W. D. Wright, Charleroi. 
8. G. Graham, Canonsburg. 
W. D. Wright, Charleroi. 
L. I. Lutton, Claysville, 
ce alan California. 
WAYNE—3. 
D. L. Hower,* pe 
H. A. Oday, Honesdale, 
Mark Creasy, Hawley. 
WESTMORELAND—13. 

J. Shives,¢ Greensburg. 
Tinian S. March,* Greensburg. 
Robert W. Himelick,* Monessen. 
Theo, B. Shank, Jeannette. 

I. KE. Baker, Greensburg. 
Edgar Reed, Scottdale. 
J. H. Eisenhauer, Scottdale. 
W. B. Greider, Greensburg. 
Dora Berkey, Bolivar. 
Charles R, Fisher, Greensburg. 
John H. Bortz, Greensburg. 
Anna Koelinlein, Jeannette. 
Bertha E. Albert, Latrobe. 
WyYomING—1. 
Katharine Gilerartin, Tunkhannock. 


YorK—3. 
Charles W. Stine,* Dallastown, 


C. B. Pennypacker, York. 
Mary V. Kemp, Hanover. 
OTHER STATES—20. 
a a Snyder,t Greeey, Colorado. 
KE. Mackey,* ¢ Trenton, New Jersey. 
M. C. Holden, Springfield, Mass. 
. M. Price, Cambridge, Mass. 
W. W. Kelchner, New York City. 
M. D. Fulton, New York City. 
C. W.. Coffin, New York City. 

C. Rockwell, Port Chester, N. Y. 
James G. Coffin, New York City. 
Anna Bolland, Seneca, Wisconsin. 
Nellie Trout, ‘New York City. 

H. W. Baker, Springfield, Mass. 
J. J. Savitz, Westfield, 

A. R. Philips, New York City. 
N. ry Parker, Dorchester, Mass. 
H. Bolton, Madison, N. J. 
Mary J. Emmel, Salem, N. J. 
Bertha G, Emmel, Salem, N. J. 
T. H. Armstrong, Rochester, N. Y. 
C. S. Hammock, New York City. 
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In the plaza at St. Augustine, Florida, there stands 
a monument erected to the memory of the Confeder- 
ate soldiers of that place who fell during the late war. 
Their names are given, mostly Spanish names. But 
it was the inscription, so unusual and so beautiful, that 
stayed our steps, and took us back again to the place 
to make sure that there might be no mistake in recall- 
ing it. We had never seen or heard it, and did not 
know it to be an adaptation of the last words of 
Stonewall” Jackson as he sank to death on the field 
of Chancellorsville : ‘‘ They have crossed over the river 
and rest under the shade of the trees.” We were sim- 
ply impressed and attracted by its beauty and appro- 
priateness. A brief extract from Sarah Nicholas Ran- 





[Aucust, 


dolph’s life of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson ( ‘ Stonewall ”* 
Jackson ) published in 1876, will be read with interest 
in this connection : “ A few minutes before he died, he 
cried out in his delirium, ‘Order A. P. Hill to prepare 
for action; pass the infantry to the front; tell Major 
Hawks—’ then stopped, leaving the sentence unfin- 
ished. Presently a smile of ineffable sweetness spread 
itself over his pale face, and he said, quietly and with 
an expression as of relief, ‘ Let us cross over the river 
and rest under the shade of the trees.’ And then, 
without pain or the least struggle, his spirit passed from 
earth to the God who gave it.” A foot-note upon the 
page states that the account here given of the death of 
this distinguished officer was written by Dr. McGuire, 





UNDER THE SHADE OF THE TREES. 


= Moderato con espress. 


E. O. Lys. 
M. J. Preston. 
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1. What are the thoughts that are stirring his breast ? What is_ the mys-ti- cal vis-ion he sees? 
2. Has he grown sick of his toilsand his tasks? Sighs the wornspir-it for res-pite or ease? 
3. Is it the far Shenan-do-ah,whoserush Oft-time had’come to him borne on the breeze, 
4. Nay, though the rasp of the flesh was so sore, 























Faith that had yearnings far keener than these, 
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“Let-us pass o - ver the 
Is it a 
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riv - er, and rest 
moment’scool halt that he asks, 
O - ver his tent, as he lay in the hush, 
Saw the soft sheen of the Thither - ward Shore. 
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Un -der-the shade of the trees?” 
Un-der.theshade of the trees? 
Un-der'the shadeof the trees? 
Un-der the shade of the trees? 
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D.S.“Let us pass o- ver the riv - er, and rest 


Chorus. 


Un - der the shade, 


0 


5. Caught the high psalms of ecstatic delight — 
Heard the harps harping like soundings of seas, 
Saw earth’s pure-hearted ones walking in white 
Under the shade of the trees.—Cho. 


Un - der the shade, 
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Un - der:the shade of the _ trees.” 
‘ DS. 


Un -der the shade of the trees; 
~ 


- der the shade of the trees; 


6. Surely for him it was well,—it was best,— 
War-worn, yet asking no furlough of ease, 
There to pass over the river, and rest 
Under the shade of the trees.—Cho. 





and is taken from the “ Battle-Fields of Virginia.” The 
beautiful lines which are here set to music are from 
an ode written by Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, of Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, at the request of the authorities of the 
Virginia Military Institute, to celebrate its semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary. ‘This lady is one of the noted 
female writers of America. Though written by request 
this ode is far from being written to order. It is full of 
genuine inspiration; and these verses, their burden the 
dying words of a heroic soul passing from the storm of 
battle into a dream of sylvan rest, fasten themselves upon 
the memory and linger like music in ourears. There 
are tears in them but they are not tears born of despair. 





THE aching head may well cease to throb when 
laid upon that softest pillow for human pain—* God 
knows!” The sleep that falls like heavenly dew to 
the music of the lullaby—* All things work together 
for good to them that love God,” and “ Fear not! I 
am with thee!” brings strength and renewal of youth, 
with balm for present ills. Your “shadowy future” 
is definite and distinct to Him. Whatever of seem- 
ing disaster it may hold for you be assured that it 
is only in seeming; that His purposes toward you 
must, from the necessities of His own nature, be all 
love and goodness. Be patient, yet hopeful, in await- 
ing the development of His will.—AMarion Harland. 


youth 





